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For the Companion. 
FUN, AND MAY-BASKETS. 


It was the evening of the first day of May, 
about nine o’clock, and three of us boys had 
gone over into what was called the Hoyt neigh- 
borhood, to hang May-baskets. 

3ut here some one may ask, what is a ‘““May- 
basket’? I fancy a good many of my readers 
know already, and have hung them; for the 
custom is not an uncommon one in New Eng- 
land. But for the information of the uninitiated, 
I will say that a May-basket is a fanciful little 
bagatelle, often woven of gaily-colored paper, 
and containing confectionery, or even more sub- 
stantial gifts; anything, in fact, that a maiden 
in her teens is supposed to prize. 

It is to be hung on May Day, outside the front 
door of the house in which the young lady lives 
for whom it is intended; or it may be hung any 
evening during the first week of the ‘‘merry 
month of May.’’ The maiden is left to guess 
who hung it. And it used to be deemed a not 
very smart thing for a young fellow to be caught 
inthe act. A great deal of sport came out of it. 

In the Hoyt neighborhood, which consisted of 
six or seven farm-houses, there lived some very 
attractive girls. Naturally enough they had a 
good many May -baskets hung for them. In 
time, too, they grew very expert in catching 
whoever came with his May-night offering. 
There was some very adroit running and dodg- 
ing to escape detection, 

On the May-night of my story, three of us 
went across the woods and pastures to hang 
baskets for the Dolloff girls, Ellen, Angeline 
and Sophronie. 

The distance was about two miles. Froma 
clump of firs, some fifty rods from the house, 
we reconnoitered the ground, and not till it had 
become dark did we venture to approach the 
dwelling. 

There was a meadow to cross, through the 
midst of which wound a large brook. This, 
however, was at one place spanned by a log, 
purposely left for a crossing. We went over on 
the log, and going cautiously to the door, placed 
on it a basket for Miss Angie, then knocked 
sharply and ran. 

Evidently the inmates were abed, perhaps 
asleep. It was some minutes before the door 
was opened. We had ample time to get out of 
sight. There was no moon, and it was too dark 
to distinguish a person for more than a few 
yards. 

To allow the family to get fairly asleep again 
we waited half an hour, my cousin George, who 
was one of the party, in the meantime having 
gone to hang a basket at another house. We 
waited for him to return, but getting impatient, 
Ned and I took a third basket, liberally stocked 
with peanut candy and chocolate drops, and 
Went across the meadow to hang it fur Miss 
“Phronie,’? 

Searcely had we dealt our first thump on the 
door when it was jerked open, and out rushed 


the three girls and two younger brothers, laugh- | 
ing and screaming, accompanied by the house 


dog, who added his voice to the hubbub, 
Then there was some active running. 
and I doubled hither and thither. 


Ned 
If our very | covered the excavation with boards and straw. 




















from beneath the turf. The grass caved under 
him. Back he went, with a mass of sod and 
muck, into three or four feet of water. 

Of course I did not dare to stop to see how he 
came out. I was acutely conscious that he would 
have plenty of help for that purpose. In a mo- 
ment the whole troop of girls and brothers were 
upon him. They hauled him out amidst a cho- 
rus of laughter. He was wet to his skin and 
smeared with mud, His fair captors took him 
to the house—to dry; and you may depend upon 
it, the whole family had plenty of sport at his 
expense. Midnight had passed before they let 
him go, and for months afterwards he was ban- 
tered and joked about his capture. 

Ned said that the girls made him take repeated 
| pinches of the old lady’s Scotch snuff, so that 
|he needn’t take cold from his wetting. He 
| sneezed himself nearly to death. They put 
| goose oil on his throat, and heaped all manner 
| of merry indignities upon him. 
| This same Ned almost always got into some 
|sort of a trouble May nights. Not that he was 
| a clumsy lad, but somehow he was unlucky. 
| About the time we were fourteen years old, I 
went with him to hang a May-basket at the house 
of a family named McCaverlin, They were 
Nova Scotia people, and had only lived in the 
vicinity a little more than a year, and had 
brought with them a great many quaint customs 
from the land of Evangeline. 

For example, instead of storing their potato 
crop in the cellar, they put it in a hole dug in 
the ground, several rods from the house, and 





lives had been at stake, we could not have made; As many as a hundred bushels were put in this 
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door, We ranswiftly round the house and tried 
to get behind a corn-crib. Ned was a few steps | 
behind me. There were a lot of loose boards 
and straw under foot. 

All at once I heard a clatter and a queer, rum- 
bling noise. I had no idea what caused it, but I 
hurried for the corn-crib. Just then the dog 
began to bark. 

Getting behind the crib, I peeped round the 


in sight. It seemed that he had 
ed to cross the ‘‘potato hole,’’ 
into it. 
neck. 

But at that moment, out bounded the dog. 
The animal ran about a few seconds, smelling 


attempt- 
and had fallen 
I was really afraid he had broken his 


corner to see where Ned was; but he was not | 


Ned was pulled “oop” without the aid of ‘hot 
warter.”’ 

They were kind-hearted people enough; and 
when once they understood the object of our 
visit, they by no means resented it. But poor 
Ned got a surfeit of potatoes that night, and 
never saw the esculent after without thinking of 
that adventure, 

The most difficult place to hang a May-basket 
without getting .caught was at the house of a 
family named Sylvester. It was in the midst 
of clear, open land. There were neither orchard 
nor fences to serve as places of concealment. 
For this reason, it was almost impossible to leave 
the house without being seen or heard. There 
were three wide-awake girls and two boys in the 
family, who made a boast that nobody could 
hang a May-basket on their front door without 
being caught in the attempt. 

One night four of us village boys resolved to 
do it and outwit them, The plot we laid wasa 
wily one, and but for an untoward accident 
would have succeeded. 

It was a pretty dark evening. We reconnoi- 
tered the premises, and determined, instead of 
running across the open fields, to knock at the 
door of the house, and then slip into a wood- 
shed near by. The large door of the shed stood 
ajar Here we thought we might secrete our- 
selves. The better to distract attention, we 
stationed one of our number forty or fifty 
rods from the house, to shout and run away 
when the Sylvesters came out. This stratagem 
having been arranged, we hung the basket, 
knocked at the door, and then three of us slipped 
into the dark woodhouse. We had hardly closed 
the shed door before the house door flew open. 

Out ran the merry Sylvesters, ready for a 
chase. My Cousin George, who acted as decoy, 
shouted, “Run, run!” and took to the woods. 

The Sylvesters heard him, and gave chase. 
We might now have escaped in the opposite di- 
rection, but we wished to hear what the young 
people would say when they came back. 

The boys had been piling up wood in the 
woodhouse, and a ladder was standing against 
the high outer tier. We climbed up the ladder 
and got on top of the tiers of wood, where we 
should be out of sight, even in the daytime. 

It was nearly half an hour before the Sylves- 
ters abandoned the pursuit of George and came 
back. They were not a little chagrined at his 





gan to bark furiously. 

I waited a minute or two in some suspense, 
hoping the brute would leave. But he had no 
such intention. Pretty soon, out came Mr. 
McCaverlin with a lantern. The old fellow 
walked warily towards the mouth of the pit 
with the light, and soon discovered poor Ned. 

‘‘Ahoorh! yer rascal!”’ he sang out. “I’ve 
caught yer!’ 

Ned put as good a face on the matter as he 
could, and tried to explain. But the old man 
wouldn’t hear a word of explanation. 

“Coom out of hart!” he shouted. 
out an’ lemme take yer arf to jail!” 

Mrs. McCaverlin and Albra herself both made 
their appearance to see what the trouble was. 
The whole family concluded that we had been 
trying to break into the house Again Ned 
tried to explain. But the old man would not 
listen to him. 


*Coom 


of the ground, and then stopping at the pit, be-| escape, and wondered how he could have got 
| such a long start. 


After watching outside 

awhile, they went into the house. We had now 

only to get down and go home at our leisure. 
Willis Murch, the boy who was on the wood- 


| pile with Ned and me, first crept forward to the 


top of the ladder, to descend. But the outer tier 
| was not carefully piled, and just as Willis set 


| foot on the top rung of the ladder, it began to 


| topple over. 

| Tosave himself he jumped sidewise, striking 

jona heap of old trumpery, and then slid down 

| into a great tierce, that stood in one corner and 

| was filled with something very soft. There he 

| stood, waist-deep in Mrs, Sylvester’s soft-soap 

| tub. 

| Of course this made a prodigious rackct. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then out came 

| the whole family, with lamps and lanterns. 

| Ned and [ crept back upon the wood-pile, hug- 


a quicker flight. pit, or “potato hole,”’ to be kept there till spring. 
We tried to reach the log over the stream, but I presume that they knew nothing whatever 
they headed us there, and chased us up the| of the custom of hanging May-baskets. The 
brook. They knew the ground very much better | neighbors had not as yet associated with them. 
than we, and presently forced us to run within | There was a very pretty daughter in the family, 
4 great bend of the brook, where escape seemed jnamed Albra. In our gallantry we thought 
impossible, for the stream was slow and deep. | she ought to have a May-basket. The only dif- 
They followed us down into the very centre of | ficulty in the way of the successful accomplish- 
the bend, and were not twenty paces behind. ment of our purpose, was a huge, half-breed 
The brook must have been at least fifteen feet | Newfoundland dog. 
wide. But we were desperate, and determined We crept up to the front door about nine 
hot to be caught. We were forced to jump it. o’clock, and hung a very nice basket on the 
It was a long leap. I landed on the opposite door-knob. Ned then gave three smart thumps. 
bank. Sodid Ned. But unfortunately where he | A great racket followed, apparently caused by 
struck, the stream had washed away the earth | the falling of some article on the inside of the 


ging it close and keeping very quiet. At first 

“Coom oop!” he cried. ‘Coom oop ont of | the Sylvesters stared; then they took in the situa- 
thart, er I'll throo hot warter down ontil yer. | tion, and burst intoa hearty laugh over the unfor- 
Coom oop an’ go ter jail, yer villain, er I’ll put) tunate Willis, who either couldn’t get out, or 
the dog down there ontil yer!”’ | was too much overcome to try. 

Seeing that Ned was in a really serious fix, 1! They shoved candles in his face and easily 
first got upon the corn-crib, to be out of the dog’s | identified him; and the old lady, thinking of the 
way, and called to the McCaverlins, addressing | waste of her soap, I presume, rated him soundly 
myself more particularly to Miss Albra, with | But the girls enjoyed the joke. They drew him 
whom I was slightly acquainted,— out and scraped his pants with shingles. 

““We were only hanging you a May-basket,” | Ned and I lay trembling upon the wood-pile. 
I said. “If you'll go round to the front door, | We feared lest Willis, in his confusion, might 
you’ll find it there.” betray us. But he didn’t, and it seemed not to 











She went round and found it. The old man | occur to any of them that there were more prowl- 
| now began to believe us; and in a few moments, | ers on the wood-pile. 
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Poor Willis was obliged to endure no end of | “criticising elves,’’ who are “nothing if not crit- 


jokes at his expense. It was a long time before 
the family let him off; and the house did not 
get quiet so that Ned and I could make our es- 
cape, for more than two hours. 

The boys of the Hoyt neighborhood used to 
rather resent our coming over there to hang May- 
baskets, however well the young ladies enjoyed 
it, and one night they played a miserable joke 
on us, 

Three of us had gone to hang a ‘‘basket,”” at 
the Hotchkiss farm-house, where there was a 
young lady named Frederica, It was an oddly- 
arranged establishment. A few rods in front of 
the house stood a long wood-shed. Still farther 


on, to the right, there was a carriage-house. Be- | 


tween these two out-houses there was an open 
space of twenty or thirty feet. 

Any boy, after hanging a May-basket, would 
naturally, in running away, go out between the 
shed and the carriage-house, that being the 
shortest way to get out of sight. 

Across this open space the boys stretched a lot 
of lines,—some of them ankle-high, some waist- 
high, and one just high enough to knock our 
hats off. 

We did exactly what they supposed we would 
do. We ran right into the lines, and almost broke 
our necks. First we tripped over the ankle line; 
then jumped up and ran against a higher one, 
doubling up over that. 

By this time, all the Hotchkiss family, great 
and small, were pouring out upon us. Regain- 
ing our feet, we dashed our faces against the hat 
line, and scraped the skin off our noses, in a way 
that left marks for many a day. This stretching 
a line in the dark is a most malicious trick. 

Some three years after, two of us went across 
to hang a basket for the Dolloff girls. My com- 
panion in the sport was Addison Edwards, who 
had been away from home for some time, ‘‘fit- 
ting for college.” 

That spring, when he came home, he wore a 
tall silk hat. Now a “‘stove-pipe hat’? was a 
rarity in our town, In fact, I do not think 
another could have been found there. 

Addison was a little conceited. He wore the 
hat everywhere, and it naturally attracted atten- 
tion. Everybody knew him by it." He had that 
very day wornit while enjoying a May-day ride, 
the Dolloff girls being of the party. 

We placed the basket on the door-knob and 
ran; but instead of running out across the 
meadow, we ran for the orchard, and hid our- 
selves in a thick nursery of young apple-trees, 

We didn’t believe they would search for us 
there, the nursery was so thick and thorny. 

But they did. Two of the girls came with their 
brothers, and we had to start from our hiding- 
place ina hurry. In the scramble, Add lost his 
tall hat among the thorny limbs. There was no 
time to stop and get it, and he followed me bare- 
headed. 

We reached the woods uncaught, but both felt 
very uncomfortable about the hat. I even went 
so far, Iam sorry to say, as to call him a goose. 

“This is delightful, isn’t it?’ I exclaimed an- 
grily. ‘Everybody knows that ridiculous hat of 
yours! We might as well been caught outright!” 

“Not if I know myself!’ said Add, who 
though a little spooney on the subject of silk 
hats, was no fool. 

We went home, and instead of going to bed 
Add harnessed the horse and rode to a village 
fifteen miles away; that being the nearest place 
where a tall hat could be bought. 

He got back about eight o'clock the next 
morning,—with a new hat. Not even his own 
parents knew what had been going on, 

About two hours later we heard laughing and 
shouting, and saw a party of twelve or fifteen 
boys and girls coming across the fields, from the 
other neighborhood. 


They had a Maypole nearly twenty feet high, | Nannie Roscoe, 
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“Certainly not,” said the girl; ‘‘but I am so 
ical,” played a part. He was looking at one of | much surprised. He is a count, you say.” 

|the battle paintings, by Mrs. Butler (Miss; ‘‘He passes for such, and I do not believe 
| Thompson), criticised it with much freedom, | Baron Steinway would be intimate with him 
and said he was sure soldiers never looked like _ unless he were genuine.”’ 

that in battle. An elderly gentleman standing! Emily was introduced, flattered a little, and 
near remarked that he thought the artist was | then sang. Her rich notes seemed to send the 
right. ‘What do you know about it? You’ve | Italian into ecstasies, 

never been in a battle!”’ the critic retorted,| ‘Such avoice! It should not be lost to the 
sharply; and the gentleman smiled, but made | world!” he was pleased to say, and she more 
no reply.. He was Lord Robert Napier, of Goo- | than pleased to hear. 

jerat and Lucknow, and present commander of| It was a gay, bright winter in Paris for the 
| the British garrison at Gibraltar. | three young girls. They were nearly all the 
|time together, shopping, or at concerts and 
| promenades, often when they should have been 
in bed at home. They were left much to them- 
MARRYING FOR RANK. | selves, formed their own companionships, and 
| All was light, beauty and music in the hand- | learned to think of little besides pleasure. 
|some parlors of an American family living in| Even the French people, whom we esteem so 
Paris. The occasion was a brilliant reception lightly, shrugged their shoulders when they met 
given five years ago. The hotel—all large | these gay girls exposing themselves alone, and 
houses in Paris are called hotels—was very old | called them “Trois Amazons.’ 


There was no 
and very imposing. Mr. and Mrs, Roscoe, of | one to warn them of dangertocome. They met 
St. Louis, Mo., had hired it furnished, at I don’t | 


the three gentlemen constantly, and before the 
know how many thousand frances a year. | year was ended, Nannie, with the consent of her 
The great spacious, highly-polished staircase | parents, had accepted the baron; Emily had 
was floridly ornamented with painted banisters, | given her promise to the count that she would 
gold-covered carving, and immense wooden | marry him as soon as she received the consent 





———__+o»—_____. 
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flower-pots full of stiff leaves and flowers,—the 
former, a bright, unnatural green; the latter, a| 


| 


of her mother, who was a widow; and Cora 
Winn, the daughter of a proud family, defied 


garish, unnatural red or yellow, or whatever | the anger of her parents, and clandestinely mar- 
color the character of the flower called for. | ried the other count, whose fine presence and 
These plants were all artificial, but French peo-| reputed estates in Germany captivated her im- 


ple like such things, and no doubt they enliven 
a hall or staircase which of itself would look 
grim and heavy. 

There were several parlors, all connecting 
with each other, on the floor the family occu- 
pied. 
and no doubt paid a large part of the expenses; 
for the Roscoes were thrifty, albeit they lived in 
good style. 

Once a week, they gave an entertainment, 
chiefly to Americans, and their rooms were al- 
ways well filled. 

There were only three young people—that is, 
under twenty — present this evening. One of 
them was Emily Jordan, a very beautiful girl, 
who had come with a family by the name of 
Reed, for the purpose of finishing her musical 
education. Her voice was a soprano of unusual 
purity, and she was always in request at any 
gathering of the kind. 

Another was the daughter of one of the Amer- 
ican Legation; not at all pretty, but very rich. 
The third was Miss Nannie Roscoe, a pale, in- 
tellectual-looking girl, whom everybody called 
interesting and sensible. 

The three girls got together in a corner, while 
the elder members of the circle were playing, 
and arranging tables for whist and chess, 

As is often the case with girls of that age, the 
three began at once to talk about what they had 
seen and heard during the week since they had 
last met. 

“T always did say,’’ remarked Emily Jordan, 
“that if I should marry abroad, it would be to 
nothing less than a count.” 

“I’m not so particular as that,’’ said Nannie 
Roscoe; “but there must be a title of some sort, 
though mamma laughs and papa frowns if I ever 
mention it.” 

“Well, I have seen him,” said Cora Winn, 
opening and shutting her large white fan, ‘‘and 
there he is now.” 

“Which one?” exclaimed the other two in 
chorus, as at that moment three gentlemen en- 
tered the room, 

“The one with a white waistcoat. He is a 
baron, with the longest pedigree and the short- 





est memory in the world; but he is immensely 


| rich, and his wife will be styled ‘my lady.’ ”’ 


“Who are the other two, I wonder?” queried 
“They look noble. I'll have 


tied up with ribbons, and on top of it was Add’s | the one with the moustache.”* 


tall hat! 
high glee, 
We saw them from the window. 
comes!’ I exclaimed. 
Add put on his new hat, and we went out to 


They were bringing it home to him in 


“Here it 


most heartily, but seeing Add follow with his 
tall hat on, a most significant silence followed. 

“What have you there?’ Add cried. ‘‘A tall 
hat, if I live! Why, that looks enough like mine 
to be its twin brother.” 


meet them. As I left the house they all shouted | 


“TL like the tallest one best,’’ said Emily Jor- 
dan, “He is very distinguished-looking.”’ 

“But such a nose!’’ laughed Nannie. 

“Never mind. They probably are all counts, 
and there’s just one apiece,’’ said Emily. 

“One is Italian, one is French, and one is 


| English,’’ said Nannie, after having made a tour 


across the room. 
“But about their rank?” 
“That I couldn't learn,”’ was the answer. 
In the course of the evening Mrs. Roscoe 


They did not know what to say or think, but | found Emily Jordan looking over some engray- 


tried to turn the subject without getting the 
laugh against themselves. To this day I fancy it 


| 


ings. 
“My dear,” she said, “will you sing for Count 


has always been a matter of curious specula-; Berlotti? He particularly requests it.” 


tion with the Dolloff girls, what stranger came | 


along and hung that May-basket. 
—_——_ +9 


A Crrric!—There was an amusing scene in a 





“T!”’ exclaimed Emily, flushing with pleasure. 


| “Why should he ask me? Ido not know him, 


and never sang for him.” 
“Nevertheless, he asked for an introduction 
and a song,”’ said Mrs. Roscoe, smiling; ‘so you 


London gallery recently, in which one of those must not refuse.” 


All up-stairs was let out in apartments, | 


| agination. 

The matter created a good deal of talk. That 
| the three Americans, close friends, should marry 
| the three foreigners, also close friends, was cal- 
| culated to set French tongues in motion. 

Three years passed away. 

The wife of the British baron wrote thus of 
her husband to a very dear relative: 

| You have often congratulated me upon my good 
fortune. I must undeceive you, for the sake of 


those foolish girls whose ambition it is to marry 
foreigners of rank. 

_ “It is now one o’clock in the morning,—I have 
taken out my watch to mark the time. My 
1usband is not yet come home—may not come till 
two or three, may not come at all. I scarcely ever 
know what time heisat home. Sometimes I do not 
see him for weeks. Iam up at this hour because of 
the illness of my little babe. 


“Yes, IT am rich. I live in a great house; there 
are plenty of servants to wait upon me; I have costly 
pictures, costly dresses, costly furniture; but alas! 
that is all. The pleasures of the table, of the wine- 
cup, are more to the baron than his wife. Iam as 
alone, as desolate, as heart-broken as you may care 
toimagine. I wish I could whisper a warning word 
into the ear of every American girl who comes to 
Europe. Pity me, my friend,—do not wish me joy!” 

And now if the reader will go with me up 
these miserable stairs, into a bare and dirty 
saloon, stripped of all beauty of color and gild- 
ing, he will see a wan, thin figure bending over 
some music,—perhaps copying, perhaps teaching 
two or three pupils; perhaps, after the lamps 
are lighted, abandoning herself to sorrow, and 
weeping as if her heart would break. 

Can this be the beautiful creature who sang 
in Mrs. Roscoe’s parlors? 

‘Impossible!”” you say; and yet it is Emily 
Jordan! 

She is following the fortunes of a miserable 
mountebank, who, though calling himself a 
| count, has no money to support any pretension 
to the title. He drinks continually, and abuses 
| her if she does not constantly keep him in 

money. He is her master, she his slave. 
| Not yet twenty-three, and yet see the lines of 
| care on her brow,—the threads of silver in her 
| hair. 

Her disposition, so sweet, gentle and tender, 
| has strengthened her slavish chains. She sings, 
through very fear of him, wherever he directs; 
| but her heart is breaking. 
| The wan, miserable countess, once the free, 
| happy, ambitious American gitl, is slowly dying. 
Her mother’s death was the last bitter drop in 
her cup of sorrow, and she can live but a short 
time longer, the victim of a brutal tyranny. 

As for Cora Winn, I shudder to portray her or 
her career. She, too, accustomed to the chiv- 
alric deference of American men,—as a class the 
noblest in the world,—found in her German 
; home a despotism that roused all the worst 
that was in her. Naturally high-spirited, she 
rebelled against mother, sisters, brother, hus- 
band, and defied them all. 

Her German lord was rich and titled, but gross 
and unscrupulous. Accustomed at all times to 
have his whims regarded and his commands 
obeyed, the natural independence of his wife 
enraged him. She was subject to the merciless 
comments of his relatives, and grew more and 
more unyielding, 

Every stratagem was resorted to, to subdue 
her free spirit, She was locked in her room, 
and even bound to her chair; but she still con- 
tinued to assert herself, and in time, she con- 
quered. 











But at what a cost! Her finer impulses lost, 
her heart hardened, her mind embittered; gay 
almost to dissipation, unloving and unloved, 
fierce, vindictive, unyielding,—holding her king. 
dom by force, and hating everybody by whom 
she is surrounded. 

These are not fancy pictures. Could you see 
the letters penned by these women, that might 
have been written in the blood of tortured hearts, 
you would say the worst has not been told. The 
pen is powerless to portray the full horror of 
such lives as theirs, 

Truly we forge our own fetters sometimes, 
and pay a monstrous price for the privilege. 





ee 
For the Companion. 
AUNT ZILLAH. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Miss Zillah Thorne was not precisely a typical 
old maid, although fifty and unmarried. Neither 
her temper, nor her elbows, nor her nose, were 
especially sharp, nor her bump of order so pre- 
ternaturally developed that she was worse than 
a special police to all in the house. 

She was just a good, sensible, and rather 
comely woman, who remained single from no 
fault of her own, but because she chanced to be 
born in Massachusetts, where there were nine. 
teen thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
surplus females besides herself. 

Miss Thorne had no home and no money, but 
she had three married nieces, with increasing 
families, with whom she took up her abode as 
regularly as the measles, or a new baby, or 
whooping-cough, made its appearance. 

Mrs. Meacham, the eldest of these nieces, was 
the wife of Mr. Meacham, the cabinet-maker, 
She was better off than her sisters, and also, as 
was fitting, had more children. 
was the wife of a country storekeeper, and Mrs. 
Gore’s husband was a lawyer, but whether he 
was a rising lawyer, deponent saith not. 

Each one of these ladies considered herself the 
patron and benefactor of Miss Thorne, because 
she came to them in times of their greatest need, 
and worked for her board. They always spoke 
of her as “‘poor Aunt Zillah;’’ and no wonder. 

Besides these nieces Miss Thorne had no near 
relatives, unless we may mention her father’s 
half-brother, Capt. Israel Thorne, whom she had 
seen only once in a few years on his return from 
a voyage, and who latterly had seemed to forget 
her existence altogether. 

At the time when my story opens, that is, 
when Miss Thorne’s fiftieth birthday came 
round, she was staying with Mrs. Meacham. It 
was a case of scarletina this time. Four of the 
children were down with it, and of course the 
other four were liable to take it, and nobody 
but little Maggie Burns to help take care of 
them. 

In this crisis Mrs. Meacham sent for “poor 
Aunt Zillah.”? ‘“‘It doesn’t seem worth while to 
hire a nurse,”’ she said, ‘‘and besides, it’s doing 
poor Aunt Zillah a favor.” 

Maggie Burns was now seventeen years of 
age, and occupied a position in the family quite 
as anomalous as that of Miss Thorne, for Mrs. 
Meacham took her from an orphan asylum be- 
fore she was quite ten, an act of humanity which 
she conceived the child could never repay, not 
even by being the household drudge she had 
ever since been. 

Between Miss Thorne and Maggie there had 
sprung up a friendship as singular as it was pa- 
thetic, the two so different, their circumstances 
so mournfully alike. 

Their friendship began when Maggie first 
came to Mrs. Meacham’s. Miss Thorne espied 
her sitting on the well-curb, crying, and on in- 
quiring the cause of her grief, learned that it 
was because she could not lift the pail of water 
for which her mistress had sent her. Miss 
Thorne spoke some kindly words, and carried 
the water to the house, and so the bond of sym- 
pathy was formed which was destined never to 
be broken. 

But to return to the scarletina. 
eight children were piloted safe through it, Mag- 
gie’s turn came, and Miss Thorne nursed her 
back to health again. Then followed a reaction, 
and one morning Miss Thorne was unable to rise 
from her bed. Pain assailed her in every patt. 
She could not move without a groan, and every 
touch was agony. In short, Miss Thorne was 
down with rheumatic fever. When she got up 
againi, it was only so far as her chair. She had 
no power to walk or help herself. 

Then Mrs. Meacham sent to her sisters, de- 
scribing the condition of things, and asking what 
they were willing to do. Both replied to the 
letter in person. 

“I am sure I’ve done all that can be expected 
of me,” said Mrs, Meacham. “I’ve nursed her 


through a tedious illness’ (meaning that she had 
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suffered Maggie to do it), “and now it’s only 
fair that one of you should take her off my 
hands.” 


“!’m sure I don’t see that at all,’ cried Mrs. ! 


Lovejoy. “Sh® got sick in your service, and it 
appears to me you are the very one to take care 
of her now.”’ 

“Sick in my service! Well, that is a good one, 
after all I’ve done forher. Poor Aunt Zillah 
ljooked like a ghost when she came here, any- 
how—right from your house, you know—but I 
don’t pretend to say what the reason was.” 

“Now what’s the use of reproaching each 
other this way?”’ broke in Mrs. Gore. ‘The 
truth is, poor Aunt Zillah has outlived her use- 
fulness, and it can’t be expected that either one 
of us should take such a burden upon ourselves 
as she will be the rest of her life. If we were 
rich it would be different.” 

“Very different,’ echoed Mrs, Lovejoy and 
Mrs. Meacham. 

“Now it seems to me,’’ continued Mrs. Gore, 
“that the best plan would be to each contribute 
alittle something and board her in some cheap 
place. We can’t let her go to the poorhouse, 
because it would be a disgrace to the family.’’ 

“T don’t know how you feel about it,’’ said 
Mrs. Meacham, “‘but, with my eight children, I 
feel as though I had enough ways of spending 
money without undertaking the support of a 
bedridden old woman; for if she isn’t what you 
might call really old now, she has, as you say, 
outlived her usefulness, and yet there’s nothing 
to hinder her living these twenty years.” 

“Children,”’ said a voice from the chamber 
opposite that of Mrs. Meacham, where this con- 
versation was held, the door of which stood 
open, though they had not been aware of it, 
“children, don’t give yourselves any further 
trouble about me. I have, as you say, outlived 
my usefulness. It isn’t at all likely I shall ever 
take another step, and I’m sure I don’t want to 
be a burden to any one. There is an asylum 
for such as I, and to that I will go. No, I don’t 
mean the poorhouse,”’ guessing that Mrs. Gore 
was about to repeat what -\.e had said about 
the family disgrace; “I m*>n the ‘Old Lady’s 
Home.’ It need’t hurt ye. pride to have me 
there, and, in fact, no one need know I belong 
to you at all.”’ 

Miss Thorne’s three n*- s began to utter re- 
monstrances and excuses, but being forced, they 
were easily overruled. So it was decided that 
she should become an inmate of that humane 
institution. 

Great was their relief at this conclusion of the 
matter, which Miss Thorne could not fail to see, 
and Mrs. Lovejoy and Mrs. Gore took their leave 
with light hearts, 

Scarcely a week had elapsed after Miss 
Thorne’s departure, before Maggie announced 
that she, too, was going away. 

“But, Maggie, where are you going?”’ asked 
the amazed Mrs, Meacham, 

“T’'m going to the ‘Old Ladies’ Home,’ mum,”’ 
said Maggie. 

“But you can’t go there. You're not an old 
woman,” said Mrs. Meacham, “and nobody 
goes there but old folks.”’ 

“Well, maybe I can get a place in the kitchen. 
I'm willing to cook, scrub, or do anything, so I 
can be near Miss Thorne.’’ 

“Oh, I see, it’s Aunt Zillah that’s tempting 
you away,—the hypocrite! after all her preten- 
sions to goodness, too!” 

“She didn’t tempt me away. I’d have gone 
with her when she went, but she said I mustn’t; 
but I was determined I'd follow, and I will.” 

“Never did I see such ingratitude, after all 
I've done for you—you that would have been a 
pauper but forme! But go if you wantto. I 
won’t hinder you. Only understand this, if you 
leave me ‘now, you’ll never come back again, 
though you die in the street.” 

“No, ma’am,”’ said Maggie, ‘but I must go 
all the same;’’ and as she left the room, she 
added aside, ‘‘Goodness knows I never want to 
come back!’’ . 

And the devoted Maggie actually succeeded 
in finding a place in the Home where she could 
see Miss Thorne daily, and sometimes be al- 
lowed to wait upon her. 

And here, perhaps, my story might properly 
end, and would, if something quite unforeseen 
to all parties had not occurred. In the first 
Place, Miss Thorne was not destined to a life of 
helplessness, for, under proper treatment, she 
improved rapidly. 

Then, when a year had passed away, and she 
was trying to find employment outside the 
Home, she was one day informed that a gentle- 
man was waiting for her in the parlor. She 
went down, thinking it might be the husband 
of one of her nieces, and beheld instead, Capt. 
Israel, her father’s half-brother. 


“So it’s you at last, is it?” said he. “Such a 
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hunt as I’ve had for you! But there, go and 
pack up your duds, and we’ll talk things all over 
at our leisure,”’ 

“Pack up, did you say? What for?” 

“What for? Because I’ve bought a house out 
here in Brookline, and I want you to come and 
preside over it.”’ 

So of course Miss Thorne went, and when she 
was fairly installed housekeeper, of course the 
first thing she did was to send for Maggie; and 
which was happiest of the three, Uncle Israel, 
Miss Thorne, or little Maggie, I cannot say. 

Neither can I tell you the feelings of the three 
nieces when they came to pay their court to 
Uncle Israel, and found presiding over this fine 
establishment the “poor Aunt Zillah,’’ whom 
they had cast aside because she had outlived her 


usefulness. 
+o>—_—_— 


JAPANESE VASES. 


Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 

The islands of the Japanese 

Beneath me lie; o’er lake and plain 

The stork, the heron and the crane 

Through the clear realms of azure drift, 
And on the hill-side I can see 

The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on high, 
Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie. 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 
And broken arches of blue sky. 


All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset red, 

Are painted on these lovely jars; 
Again the sky-lark sings, again 

The stork, the heron and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 

The counterfeit and counterpart 


Of Nature reproduced in Art. LONGFELLOW. 
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For the Companion. 
RECAPTURED. 


The late outbreak among the Nez Perces,—pro- 
nounced nez perey—or Pierced Nosed Indians, upon 
the borders of Salmon River, in Idaho, brings to 
my mind an incident of travel while passing through 
their country a few years since. I cannot forbear 
relating it, that the readers of the Companion may 
see with what feelings these Indians, who have been 
recently denounced as bloodthirsty and savage, re- 
garded the whites before our government gathered 
them under the shadow of its protecting wings. 

Perhaps it may not be inappropriate to state that 
Salmon River is one of the principal branches of 
the Columbia, in Oregon. It rises in what is known 
as the Wind River chain of mountains, and takes 
its name from the immense schoals of salmon which 
annually ascend it. 

These fish make their way up the great rivers of 
the Pacific Slope. Through their numerous branch- 
es they reach the little tributaries. These penetrate 
the vast plains and rugged mountain ranges, and 
yield to the Indians who inhabit that vast wilder- 
ness an article of food that is palatable, and capable 
of being dried in great quantities for their winter 
use, 

It was during the month of October that, in com- 
pany with a party of hunters, I was passing through 
this region of country, when we chanced to meet 
with a “fur trapper.’’ He informed us that the 
Lower Nez Perce tribe of Indians were encamped 
upon Salmon River, laying in their usual supply of 
food for the winter. As we desired to obtain a 
quantity of fish for our own use, we determined to 
make a detour from our direct course for the pur- 
pose of visiting their camp and trading with them. 

Our second day’s journey lay through the Salmon 
River mountains. Upon reaching the other side, 
we were glad enough to camp, and give ourselves, 
as well as our animals, a chance to rest after one of 
the most fatiguing day’s journeys that I remember 
ever to have made in the Western country. 

Apprehending no danger from Indians, we neg- 
lected to corral our animals, but hoppled them In- 
stead, that they might graze during the night. We 
retired at an early hour, without taking even the 
precaution to mount guard, so confident were we 
of our complete safety. 

Our slumber was undisturbed; but judge of our 
consternation when we awoke, to find that every 
animal had disappeared. 

The camp was at once alarmed. A search was in- 
stituted, which soon resulted, and we found that 
the entire herd had been stolen by Indians—prob- 
ably Blackfeet—who inhabited the country to the 
north and east of the Nez Perces. 

A consultation was at once held. We fully real- 
ized that it was useless to attempt to follow the 
thieves on foot. For this reason we determined to 
cache our goods, and proceed to the camp of the 
Nez Perces. 

We came in sight of their encampment abont four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and as soon as we were 
discovered, an old chief, of venerable aspect and 
most dignified bearing, rode out to meet us, 

Jack Hubbard, one of the trappers who spoke the 
language of the tribe, was sent to meet him and ex- 
plain our situation. When this was done, the chief 
at once bade us welcome to his camp, which con- 
sisted of about three hundred lodges. 

Immediately we were served bountifuly with 
fresh salmon, roasted in the ashes; and never before 
or since have I partaken of more delicious food than 
that, served upon grape leaves, upon the banks of 


once supplied with food, wood and water by the | 
squaws, | 
The chief then said that he would make known 
our loss, and with such of his warriors as could be 
spared, would himself join in the pursuit of the 
thieves who had stolen our horses. He added that 
his tribe had always been friendly to the whites, but 
were sworn enemies to the thieving Blackfeet. 
During the evening proclamation was made by a 
public crier, and there was a war dance. 

Early the following morning horses were furnished 
our party, and, accompanied by twenty Nez Perce 
warriors, we started in pursuit of the thieves. A 
friendly Flathead, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Blackfoot country, acted as guide. 

We first visited our cache, and took therefrom 
such equipments as we required, and ammunition 
for our whole party. The remainder of the goods 
were then sent, at the chief’s suggestion, to his 
lodge. He assured us that they would be perfectly 
safe. 

We now started upon the trail. For three days 
our Flathead guide followed it with unerring in- 
stinct, through rough and jagged mountain passes, 





over barren, arid plains, through beautiful meadows 
covered with luxuriant herbage, or along the bottom 
of swift-running mountain streams, 

Upon the evening of the third day, the guide in- 
formed us that we should find the thieves, with our 
stolen stock, encamped in a little valley about a 
mile ahead, This, after our long pursuit, was a 
most gratifying announcement. 

The old trappers of our party wanted at once to 
make an assault, but the old chief said, ““No.”” He 
insisted upon gaining a position and lying in am- 
bush, to attack the thieves in the morning. After 
some little hesitation, this plan was assented to. 
Our whole party now placed itself under the lead of 
our friendly allies. 

Scouts were sent to select a proper place for the 
ambush, and to ascertain the number of the enemy, 
and their quantity of stock with them, while the 
balance of the party remained in camp. 

No fires were lighted, lest they would betray our 
position. No noise was made that could by any pos- 
sibility reach the ear of the most wary foe. 

Thus passed three or four long hours. Not aword 
was spoken by any of us, nor was any member of the 
party permitted to change his position. All were 
motionless, as though changed into statues. 

Suddenly, from out the darkness, came one of the 
scouts. No one had seen him, no one had heard 
him, yet there was no surprise manifested at his 
appearance, 

Noiselessly he made his way to the chief, spokea 
few words in a low tone, that were received with 
low grunts of satisfaction, and then he departed as 
silently and mysteriously as he had come. 

About an hour before daybreak I was awakened 
by a touch upon my shoulder. Springing to my 
feet, I saw Jack Hubbard bending over me. 

“Hist!” he whispered. “Get up and come along, 
but make no noise. Everything depends upon our 
silence.” 

I found the party already on the move, and fol- 
lowed on as carefully as I could in the darkness, 
After reaching a deep ravine, shut in by walls of 
massive rock, we halted, placing ourselves in posi- 
tions that commanded the entrance to the pass. 

Just at daybreak the sound of horses’ feet was 
heard coming slowly towards us. A few minutes 
later a party of fourteen Indians, mounted upon our 
animals, and driving a herd of twenty or thirty 
more, entered the mouth of the ravine. 

Nota sound save the occasional dull thud of a 
horse’s hoof, as it struck some rock in the trail, 
could be heard. On they came, slowly but surely, 
to their destruction. 

The excitement for the moment was intense. I 
could distinctly hear the beating of my heart. 

Suddenly and without the least warning, the 
dreadful war whoop sounded like a thunder-clap 
upon my ears. The next moment, with yells and 
shrieks, our whole party dashed upon the unsus- 
pecting Blackfeet, discharging their rifles and arrows 
into their midst, and shaking buffalo rugs to frighten 
their horses. 

For myself, I was so astonished that I could do 
nothing but watch the scene, hardly realizing 
what it meant, or understanding its import, until 
too late to be of any assistance to the attacking 
party. 

There was an attempt by the thieves to rally; but 
the attack had been so sudden, the surprise so com- 
plete, and the assault so vigorous, that they could 
not withstand it. They fled, leaving their stock, to- 
gether with seven of their number, mortally wound- 
ed, behind. 

Not only did we recover our own animals, but the 
Nez Perces recaptured nearly fifty that had been 
stolen from their own camp some time previous. 

Our return to the Nez Perce encampment was the 
occasion of a general rejoicing among the tribe. 
We were treated with the greatest consideration. 
Not an article was missing from the goods we had 
entrusted to their care. 

The chief and his warriors refused to accept any 
reward, assuring us that they desired nothing so 
much as friendly relations with the whites. Wo 
found them peaceable, harmless and kind. During 
our stay among them, not an article of any kind was 
stolen. 

Their conduct during their late conflicts with the 
United States’ troops shows that they are high- 
minded, and as humane in their warfare as it is 








Salmon River. 





As soon as our hunger was satisfied, mats were | field. What made them enemies of our govern- 
brought and a lodge erected for us. That was at | met? Certainly not fair dealing and kind treat- 


ment! 
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HOW HALIBUT ARE CAUGHT. 


Our readers who live far from the sea may not 
have enjoyed the luxury of breakfasting on fresh 
halibut. The “meat” of this fish, though not quite 
so rich and fine as salmon, is most acceptable eat- 
ing, and the white slices, fried to a russet brown, 
almost resemble cutlets of veal. 
The halibut is a popular fish for use on the table, 
and isin continual demand at prices varying from 
fourteen to twenty cents per pound, according to 
the supply in market, 
The green young housekeeper, who ordered “a 
halibut” for dinner, had heard that the creature 
was good to eat, but had never seen a specimen, 
She probably thought it was about the size of a 
mackerel. The fish grows, in northern waters, to 
the length of seven feet, and to the weight of four 
hundred pounds, 
He is not a handsome fellow when he is at home. 
A Flathead Indian with his mouth askew would 
suggest the halibut style of countenance; for this 
fish, unlike the usual piscatory fashion, wears his 
eyes both on one side, and the staring orbs, set near 
his twisted black muzzle, make his face just human 
enough to be ugly. He looks the best when his 
head is off, and the indefinite article is dropped 
from his name, 
The halibut is known to science as the Hippoglos- 
sus, or “Horse-tongue,” and belongs to a very large 
family. Fishermen tell me that the Flounder fam- 
ily embraces more than a hundred species. The 
halibut is the big brother of the lot, or rather the 
big cousin. 

Feeding Grounds. 
The “feeding-grounds” of these creatures are gen- 
erally along the sunken reefs of rocky coasts, They 
prowl and forage for crabs, up and down the sub- 
marine slopes, as sheep graze the hillsides on dry 
land. 

In some places along the New England coast, 
these sunken reefs “rib” the shore, running their 
ridges nearly parallel to it, some rising near the sur- 
face of the water. These are the favorite haunts of 
the halibut, and the boatmen going out for a catch 
sail across or near to one of the ridges, sounding as 
they go, until their lead-and-line tells them they 
are at the proper depth for good fishing. 

The time for starting on a halibut catch varies, of 
course, with the distance to be traversed. Fisher- 
men at Scituate Harbor get off about two o’clock in 
the morning. 

A two-masted bont, eighteen feet long, is the kind 
of craft convenient for their business. The mast 
near the stern is called the mainmast, the one near 
the bow, the foremast. Attached to the former is 
a small boom, which holds the lower edge of the 
mainsail in place, and extends a little over the 
stern. The foresail is held at the bottom by a stay 
drawn taut and fastened toacleat. This sail is the 
larger one of the two. Both are called “sprit sails,” 
each being braced by a sprit passing from the centre 
of the mast to the end of the top yard. 

The boat has a centre-board or adjustable keel, 
which plays vertically in a long, thin box, standing 
fore-and-aft, a little forward of the waist. Overa 
reef or in shallow water, this movable keel is drawn 
up to enable the bottom of the boat to clear, 


Getting Ready. 

On the way out, the men drop their small lines, 
and fish for bait. The favorite bait is half-grown 
or two-thirds-grown mackerel, known in the dialect 
of the trade as “tinkers.’’ Fishermen call baby 
mackerel “blinks ;”’ when grown a little larger, they 
call them “spike ;” at the next stage of growth they 
are “tinkers,”—perhaps eight or nine inches long,— 
and all advanced beyond that size are dignified with 
the name of mackerel. 

Having caught a sufficient number of tinkers, the 
men select their fishing-ground, and having beaten 
up some of their bait fine with a club, and flung it 
far into the water, where the currents will trail it 
away, they furl their sails, unship their masts, cast 
anchor, and begin angling for cod and haddock. 

Their deck is “cleared for action” now, and they 
are only passing the time till the real work of the 
day shall commence. Suddenly the cod and had- 
dock cease to bite. The boatmen feel the lull, and 
know the cause very well. The big game, toled up 
by the scattered bait, have begun to arrive, and the 
smaller fry are scared away. 

And now the halibut hooks must be got ready to 
throw. These are made of steel wire, an eighth of 
an inch thick, and are about four and a half inches 


long. 
Fishing. 

Each fisherman baits his hook with a “tinker” 
split lengthwise into two or three strips. Then they 
throw in, reeling off four or five fathoms of line, or 
more or less, according to the depth, till hook and 
bait lie on the bottom, and a considerable quantity 
of loose line besides. This prevents a too sudden 
strain, which, from a fish of great bulk and violent 
manner of biting, would be destructive to the strong- 
est tackle. 

Presently the halibut sees the bait. He seizes it 
in his big mouth, hook and all, with a furious grab, 
and—as one old fisherman expressed it—“runs like 
a horse.” His gait, in fact, is not so very unlike the 
gallop of a horse, being a sort of plunging, see-saw- 
ing race, and he keeps so near the bottom that he 
might almost be said to canter along on it. 











possible to be in the fierce conflicts of the battle- 


When the halibut starts off with the hook, the 
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fisherman gives his whole attention to the line, 
taking good care that it does not become entan- 
gled in paying out. 

As soon as the fish stops, the man begins to 
haul in. When the fish darts away again, he 
must let it go and pay out as before, for it would 
be worse than useless to try to hold on. 





after, and the quaint Puritan rhymer of 1639, 
who wrote about 

“The stately Bass and wry-mouthed Hallibut,” 
had probably, with all the rest, enjoyed a bite 
of both. Thousands of mouths have been feast- 
ing on the “wry-mouthed” creature ever since, 
and still there are enough ‘“‘more left.” We 








CATCHING 


This proceeding is continued for a time, per- 
haps till the fish has made seven or eight runs 
and stops, and the fisherman as many trial hauls. 

Then the game shows signs of exhaustion, and 
is drawn slowly up without resistance. Con- 
trary to what one would suppose, the smaller 
halibut make more trouble than the large ones. 
Apparently from their very size, the latter are 
sooner wearied out, 

As it is drawn nearer the surface, the fish—if 
a large one—weighs so heavily on the line that 
the man in charge of it calls for help, and one 
or two pairs of stout hands take hold to pull with 
him, A gleam of white appears in the water. 
Higher and higher it rises, and the halibut’s 
ugly face and eyes emerge into the upper air, its 
great mouth wide open, and the fatal hook fast- 
ened deep down in its throat. 

Instantly one of the 
men seizes a gaff and 
strikes its armed end 
into the creature's 
head. Its open mouth 
indicates that it is 
past struggling, or 





8s 
“drowned,” as its 
captors say; and a 


smart blow across the 
snout with a club, like 
a policeman’s billy, 
dismisses the last re- 
mains of life. Then 
a grand tug all togeth- 
er on gaff and line, 
and the unwieldy 
prize lies securely in 
the boat, 

A party of two or 
three men will fre- 
quently take several 
halibut at a single trip, some weighing perhaps 
no more than fifty or sixty pounds, A three | 
or four hundred-pound fish is a good day’s | 
work for them. | 

Coast fishermen require no very elaborate or 
costly preparation for their trade, for they usu- 
ally dispose of their ‘‘eatch’’ at once. Covering 
their fish with canvass to keep off the sun, they 
are able to bring them in fresh and sweet to the 
wharves, where dealers, knowing their usual | 
time of return, are waiting to purchase. But 
when crews or larger companies engage in the 
business (as those who supply the great mar- 
kets of New York and Boston), and the distance 
is very far from the fishing-ground to the place 
of delivery, larger vessels, of course, are used, 
and quantities of ice must be taken on board in 
which to pack the fish. The mode of operation 
and process of capture are, however, substan- 
tially the same. 





FISHING BOAT. 


; his or her own family. 








HALIBUT. 


shall do well to be as thankful for our ‘‘abun- 
dance” as the patient Pilgrims were for their 
few clams. T. B. 


—_~@r—_—-—_—" 


IN DEBT. 


It ig true that we have in our country the 
richest resources possessed by any people in the 
world; but it is also true that we are more heay- 
ily burdened with debt than any other people; 
therefore, in our efforts to develop the national 
wealth, we work as a laborer whose shoulders 
support a heavy pack while his hands dig with 
a spade. 

Everybody should know these two facts,—the 
burden of our indebtedness, and the disadvan- 
tage under which it puts us. 

Our national debt has been greatly reduced, 
and the interest upon 
it has been more re- 
duced, in proportion, 
than the principal. 
But it still costs each 
man, womanand child 
in the country two dol- 
lars, on an average, to 
pay that interest. 

The States, as well 
as the nation, are, 
with a few exceptions, 
in debt, some of them 
for large amounts. 
There are also heavy 
county, city and town 
debts. All these de- 
mand burdensome 
taxation to pay inter- 
est. 

These public debts 
are, however, very 
small obligations in comparison with the vast 
amount of private debt which extends all over 
the country. There are few of our railroads that 
have not issued bonds to a greater amount than 
their capital. Manufacturing corporations are 
forever borrowing. Business firms purchase 
their goods with promises to pay. Farmers, 


| tradesmen and mechanies, in fact, all classes of 


the community, have borrowed money on mort- 
gages of their lands and houses. 

To apply a practical test to the matter, let 
each reader of the Companion consider whether 
there is not a burdensome debt on the head of 
We venture to say that 
although the households into which this paper 
goes will compare favorably for industry, thrift 
and intelligence with any other equal number of 
households in the country, there is not one fam- 
ily in ten among them that is free of debt. 

There can be but one result to the habit of 








HALIBUT FISHING GROUNDS, 


When pious Father Brewster, in the memora- 


contracting debts,—bankruptcy and ruin. There 


ble starvation time of the Plymouth Colony, | is only one honorable way to get out of debt,— 


thanked God that the poor Pilgrims could “‘suck | 
the abundance of the seas,”’ because, forsooth, | 


they happened to find some clams in the sand, 
he did not know that the ocean reefs outside 
were haunted by a kind of fish so delicious as 
the halibut. 


that of hard work and strict economy. 

It is so easy in the United States to earn a 
comfortable living that the temptation to antici- 
pate one’s earnings by running in debt is very 
strong. This temptation should be overeome,— 
by each person for himself, by the community 


It was discovered, however, uot very long | at large for the good of the whole. 





We Americans have all been living as though 
we had a reserve of accumulated wealth equal 
to that held by the rich peoples of old Europe; 
but the fact is that we are still poor, except in 
the means for getting rich. If we go on spend- 
ing all we earn we shall never be any richer, 
that is plain. The country is worth only the 
sum of its private fortunes, and if private for- 
tunes do not increase by each person saving 
every year something of his income, we shall 
stand still, or go backwards. 

Since the panic of 1873, we have learned some 
wholesome lessons in practical economy, but not 
half enough. We need to reform a thousand 
habits that may not be exactly extravagant, but 
that tend to extravagance. 

Millions upon millions of Gebt have been wiped 
out as with a sponge. The debtors have failed 
and gone through the court of bankruptcy; but 
that is not a way of getting out of debt that any 
man of honor would voluntarily choose to walk 
in. 

We need a higher standard of right than is set 
up by the bankrupt law. We should feel that 
the payment of just debts is the first duty, one 
which is never to be evaded. We ought to set 
about discharging this duty, by adopting the 
rigid rule of spending less than we earn. 

+ ee 
GOOD FRUITS. 
For as in autumn-time, 
When fruits are in their prime, 
An aged tree, set in an orchard fair, 
Can searce, unpropped, its load of fruitage bear; 
Then comes a storm, and, smitten by the blast, 
It holds no longer, but succumbs at last; 
Yet even in its fall, it has not lost 
The mighty load of fruit which is its boast; 
So we must bow the head, 
And join the countiess dead, 
ret good men are not left, 
Even when dead, bereft; 
They bear with them below a glorious load 
Of good fruit, as an off’ ring to their God. 
People’s Magazine. 
———_+or—__—_— 


ENGLISH TITLES. 


One of the first things that an American trav- 
eller in England notices is the great respect and 
awe in which the English hold a lord. A title 
calls for the homage, not only of the common 
people, but even of men of learning, and men 
noted for the independence of theiropinions. It 
is 2 common saying of the Irish that “Paddy 
loves a lord,’’ and this might just as well be 
said of John Bull as of ‘“‘Paddy.”’ 

Even the novelist Thackeray, who wrote so 
contemptuously of snobs and people who wor- 
ship rank, confessed that he should be proud to 
be seen “walking down the street between two 
dukes.”’ 

This feeling of respect for titles, and for the 
men who bear them, whether they are good or 
bad, virtuous or vicious, is spread throughout 
English society. A man has only to be born the 
son of a duke or earl, to be petted, praised and 
pampered by the untitled world all through his 
life. 

English titles are of two kinds; those which 
are inherited, and descend from father to son, 
and those which die out with the persons who 
hold them. One branch of the English Parlia- 
ment, the House of Lords, is composed almost 
entirely of men who have become members of it 
solely by reason of inheriting a title from their 
ancestors, The only exceptions to this are the 
bishops, who are “spiritual lords,” sit as such 
in the House, and whose lordly rank dies with 
them, and a few ‘“‘law lords,’’ who bear their 
titles for life only. 

Of the English titles which are hereditary, the 
highest, of course, is that of the King or Queen. 
Next to this come the titles of the sovereign’s 
children, brothers and sisters, and other rela- 
tives. The sons of the Queen have the title of 
““prince,”’ and when they get to be twenty-one 
years of age they are created ‘‘royal dukes,” 
and have a new name added to the title. 

For instance, the Prince of Wales, when he 
came of age, was made “Duke of Cornwall,’ 
though he is always called by the first designa- 
tion. Prince Alfred, Victoria's second son, was 
made ‘Duke of Edinburgh,” and Prince Arthur, 
her third, “‘Duke of Connaught,” and they are 
so called. These titles are hereditary, and will 
descend to their children. 

Next to the royal family come the various ti- 
tles of the ‘peers of the realm,” which means 
those noblemen who inherit the right to sit in 
the House of Lords, and there legislate for the 
empire. 

The peers of the realm (leaving out the bish- 
ops) are divided into five different ranks or 
grades. Of these, the dukes are the highest; 
and no English subject can bear a higher title 
than that of duke. The greatest Generals and 
statesmen have found a dukedom the highest 
reward for their achievements. Marlborough 
was made a duke, and so was Wellington. 
There are now twenty-one dukes. They are ad- 
dressed as ‘Your Grace.’’ Their eldest sons are 





called ‘‘marquis” or “‘earl,” as “‘courtesy titles.” 
and their younger sons have the title of “Jord” 
before theirnames. For instance, ‘Lord Charles 
Wellesley,’’ ‘‘Lord William Lennox.” 

The next rank below duke is that of marquis, 
There are at present eighteen noblemen of this 
grade; and their sons bear the same grade of 
courtesy titles as those of dukes. 

The earls come next in dignity, and of these 
there are no less than one hundred and twelve, 
The viscounts, who are the fourth in point of 
rank, comprise twenty-four hereditary nobles; 
and the barons, who are the lowest order of 
peers, number two hundred and forty-two. 

Besides these, there are Scotch and Irish peers, 
many of whom do not sit in the House of Lords, 

The title of baronet is a hereditary one, but 
baronets are not noblemen, and do not sit in the 
House of Lords. They are addressed in this 
way, ‘Sir William Jones, Bart.” 

Independently of the titles we have described 
are those belonging to the different orders of 
knighthood. Of these orders, the ‘Knights of 
the Garter’ are highest in dignity, and these are 
always nobles of great distinction. They have 
the right to add the letters “K. G.”’ after their 
names, as, “the Duke of Richmond, K. G.” 
Other orders of knighthood are “the Thistle,” 
which is a Scotch order, and ‘‘St. Patrick,” an 
Irish order, entitling the members to use the 
letters ‘‘K. T.’’ and ‘‘K. P.,” respectively, after 
their names. These knighthoods are always 
conferred upon Scotch or Irish noblemen. There 
is also the “Order of the Bath;”’ this is con- 
ferred on a great number of persons, military 
officers, statesmen, eminent physicians, musi- 
cians and artists, and it has various grades. 
Those who are “Knights of the Bath’’ have the 
title of ‘‘Sir,’’ like baronets, and use the letters 
“K. B.” or “K. C. B.” after their names; thus, 
“Sir Thomas Johnson, K. C. B.’’ None of these 
titles of knighthood are hereditary. 


Se 


CALLING A WITNESS. 

Not long ago an elderly Irishman was being tried 
in one of our city courts for stealing a dog. Two 
witnesses had testified that the animal disappeared 
suspiciously about the time the Irishman was seen 
in the neighborhood, and that the dog was after- 
wards found in his possession. As the man had no 
lawyer to defend him, the judge asked him if he 
had any witnesses to callin his favor. The old fel- 
low looked shrewdly about the court-room, and 
pointed out a respectable-looking old man, who was 
accordingly walked up to the stand and sworn. 

The judge directed him to tell the jury what he 
knew of the matter. He was an Irishman, too, and 
began with a stiff military demeanor, and with his 
hand raised, as if for a salute. 

“T cam’ down stairs, and wint to the door, and the 
coat was a-hangin’ on its pig on the wall, and I 
opened the door and wint out, and whin I cam’ 
back” — 

“Never mind,” said the judge; “come right to the 
case.” 

“Will, yer honor,” said the man, “I cam’ down 
stairs and wint to the door, and the coat was a- 
hangin’ on its pig”’— 

“Never mind that, I say!’ cried the judge again; 
“tell us directly what you know about the dog.” 

“Dog? dog?” said he, scratching his head; 
“what dog is this, yer honor?” 

“Why, the dog that they say this man Looney 
stole.” 

“This man Looney! Who is Looney? It’s I that’s 
been in Meriky these tin years, and I never knewa 
Looney save one that I lift behind in Dublin, yer 
honor.” 

“Why,” said the judge, “are you not a witness for 
that man,”’ pointing to the prisoner, “in a dog case?” 

“Faith, and I’m not!” said the man. “I was 
brought here to till how that rascal Gilligan shtole 
me by’s thick coat. I cam’ down stairs and wint”— 

“That will do,” said the judge; “you may sit 
down.” 

Looney had supposed that a witness taken at ran- 
dom was better than no witness at all. 


+> 
> 





EXTRAVAGANT LOYALTY. 

It is very hard for one brought up in a republican 
atmosphere to sympathize with the loyal feelings 
with which the masses of monarchical countries re- 
gard their royal families. In a European publica- 
tion the initial letters of “king,’’ “emperor,” 
“prince,” “princess,”’ “royal family,’? are always 
printed in capitals. An American publication sel- 
dom thus honors them when standing by them- 
selves. 

Sir Walter Scott kept as a precious souvenir the 
glass goblet in which George IV. drank prosperity to 
Edinburgh on the occasion of his visit to that city. 
Sometimes this feeling of loyalty is even more ex- 
travagant in its exhibition. An English traveller iv 
India found a rich coffee-planter who begged from 
the Duke of Edinburgh his tin bath-tub, when the 
duke departed from the planter’s home. Every 
morning, so rumor said, the planter reliz iously 
bathed himself in that royal tub. 

The feeling, however, has its uses. In a monarchy 
royalty represents law, order, and a stable gov«'- 
ment. Attachment to the person of the king and 





his family aids in securing the continuance of We 
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government and obedience to law. Ina Republic, | 4 

where there is no such loyalty to a family, stability 

and order must be preserved by each citizen, re- 

specting their chosen rulers as rulers, and cherish- | 

ing a yeneration for law as law. | 
+++ 

SUMNER’S INDIFFERENCE TO WOMEN, 

Charles Sumner, when a young man, was indiffer- 
ent to the charms of female society. He preferred 
to mingle with men, and would desert the loveliest 
peauty to talk to the plainest man in the room. 
This preference was so marked that his friends used 
tolay wagers with the pretty girls that they could 
not keep him at their side a quarter of an hour. 

Mr. W. W. Story, the poet and sculptor, tells an 
anecdote which illustrates this peculiarity of young 
Samner. Ata dinner given at Judge Story’s house, 
it fell to Sumner to take out a brilliant and hand- 
some woman. She had made a bet that she would 
absorb his attention. She exerted all her wit and 
fasciuations to win; but in vain. For on the other 
side of Mr. Sumner sat a dry old savant, 

«Within five minutes,” writes Mr. Story, “Sumner 
had completely,turned his back on his fair compan- 
jon, and engaged in a discussion with the other, 
which lasted the whole dinner. We all laughed. 
She cast up her eyes deprecatingly, acknowledged 
herself vanquished, and paid her bet.” 

Mr. Sumner did not want to be amused; he had 
no wit, and little sense of humor. But he did like 
to talk to sensible men, and to hear them talk, The 
savant was a mine of information, and young Sum- 
ner was then in pursuit of knowledge and not of 
beauty. 

A SUCCESS AND A FAIBURE, 

A capital story is told of the famous Scotch 
preacher, Dr. Guthrie, which shows that the same 
expedient may sometimes carry a popular audience 
by storm, and at other times excite shouts of deri- 
sive laughter. Dr. Guthrie was once replying to 
Dr. Ritchie, an eloquent speaker, who ina public 
meeting, had attacked the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church, as idle and luxurious men, clothing 
themselves in soft raiment, and faring sumptuously 
every day. 

Guthrie saw his opportunity, and made the most 
of it. He had walked into town in heavy boots, 
over a muddy road, and boots and trousers were 
spattered with mud. Advancing to the front of the 
platform, he held up one foot, and said, with a com- 
ical tone,— 

“Dr. Ritchie calls us a set of dandies, Is that the 
foot of adandy?”’ The effect was irresistible. 

The audience were in convulsions of laughter, and 
he had gained them before beginning his speech. 
Dr. Ritchie marked the effect, and attempted a sim- 
ilar stroke on another occasion. His party had been 
charged with showing “the cloven foot.” Extend- 
ing a foot, dressed in the height of the fashion, with 
silk stocking and dress shoe, he asked, triumphant- 
ly, “Do you call that a cloven foot?” 

A shrewd mechanic in the gallery called out, 
“Tak’ aff the shoe, sir, and we'll see.”’” The shout 
of laughter that followed spoiled his speech. 


———- +o 


A GOOD EXAMPLE, 

The habit of taking vigorous exercise is in dangez 
of dying out in our large cities. The cause is the 
multitude of horse-cars. Young men have grown 
effeminate, and, therefore, incapable of long walks. 
They ride in a car to avoid a walk of a quarter of a 
nile. The example of some of our most eminent 
statesmen is a sharp rebuke to such indolence. 
Chief Justice Chase was famous in Washington for 
his long walks. His house was two miles distant 
from the Capitol, where the Supreme Court sits, and 
in summer heats or winter storms, he went on foot 
tothe court-room. He knew that hard brain-work 
requires a vigorous body to sustain it, and that both 
exercise and physical recreation may be found ina 
brisk walk. John Quincy Adams not only took a 
long walk daily in Washington, but enjoyed bathing 
in the Potomac, in winter as well as in summer. 
The sturdy constitutions of these great men were 
built up by vigorous exercise from boyhood, and 
their wonderful capacity for work was derived, in 
part, from the good health nurtured and retained 
by their daily custom of taking a long walk. 

————__- ~~ 
**VICE.” 

Children and foreigners are often sorely puzzled 
by the use of English words that have a double 
meaning. A little fellow who was not much given 
toasking questions, had long been puzzled overa 
public inconsistency before he sought a solution of 
themystery, Failing to unravel it himself, he one 
day asked his father, seriously, “Why is it, papa, 
that a Christian country like ours must always have 
one wicked President? Why don’t they have both 
of them good men?” 

“I suppose the parties who nominate them believe 
they are good,” replied the father. 

“But don’t you know we always have a real Pres- 
ident to please good folks; and then we have a Vice- 
Presidcut to please the wicked ones?” 

The 1 ttle fellow did not know that the poeta, 
“vice,” is a Latin word, meaning “in place of,” or 
“instead of,’* and that our Vice-President is elected 
todo the work of the President in case of his death. 

eiiece ceili 


KILLED BY HER SON, 


The following paragraph appeared recently in a 
New York paper: 








| that a sect organized to escape forms should have 


‘ for discipline, to announce with his own lips his in- 


THE YOUTHS | 


years old, were accused of breaking | into the liquor 
store of William McMahon, at No. 50 West Broad- 
way, on Monday night. When discovered they were 
attempting to open asafe. They were each held in 
$500 bail. When the mother of Reilly heard of his 
arrest, she dropped dead. 

This woman died either from the shock of the 
news of her son’s disgrace, or from grief that he 
should have been found doing a criminal act. That 
his arrest was actually fatal to her, shows that she 
had deep affection for him. His misdoing killed 


her. All the consequences of a bad act are seldom 
foreseen. We know nothing of the history of this 
boy. He may have been hardened in wrong-doing, 


and incapable of affection; but if he was not callous 
and depraved, the thought of the pain his theft 
would inflict upon his mother, would have made him 
pause before he committed it. Children should 
never forget how easily wounded by bad deeds is 
the heart of a parent. 








sa Sag suctesaati | 
* LONG PREFACE TO MARRIAGE, | 
Young people in our day wonder how their fathers | 
and mothers could have gone through the formida- | 
ble programme laid down for marriage a half-cen-, 
tury ago. In those days, the intention of marriage 
between parties was read in the pulpit on three suc- | 
cessive Sundays, before the whole congregation. 
Everybody knew when a wedding was to come off, | 
and secret marriages were not tolerated. | 
But this old New England fashion was easy to en- 
dure in comparison with the custom of the English 
Quakers in the last century. It isa little curious 


adopted many forms more cumbrous than any in 
other religious bodies. The Quaker before mar- 
riage was obliged to attend twelve distinct meetings 


tention of marriage, and to have this intention read 
twenty times in the public meeting. Timid young 
men, one would think, must have been repelled 
from matrimony by the prospect of passing through 
such a formidable ordeal. 


+> 
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ECONOMY IN LIVING, 


Such forethought as that displayed by a colored 
man in Selma, Ala., would keep many a family from 
dependence and want. The Boston Journal tells the 
story: 

It has been a matter of wonder to some of the 
white people there how so many of the colored 
population manage to get along in comparative 
comfort on their small earnings. Investigation in 
one case showed the secret. This case was that of 
an old man, who, on earnings averaging not over 
twenty-five cents a day, supported himselt and wife. 
He was able to give the items of his weekly pur- 
chases, and it is a curious list, as witness: 

Cents. 
One-half peck of meal.. cocccccccccel 
One and one-half pounds ‘of meat.. eeceece 
One pint of molasses..........- 
One pound of sugar...... 
One-half pound butter... 
COfCE ..cccccccccecees 










SecsieeuegervuctessasnadsscEe 





Total ....ccccccceccees 


The possible bill of fare indicated is not a varied 
one, but the old man said his wife was a good cook, 
and they lived well, with plenty to eat. The in- 
stance shows how little peo) om can get along with, if 
they have the will and the necessary amount of 
ingenuity, while it also shows how it is that in many 
cases a colored woman is able to support a family, 
including the husband, by her own Teaeney at the 
wash-tub. 

——_——__ +o 


CLIMATIC CHANGES IN EUROPE, 


Is the climate of Europe growing colder? A 
Swedish paper gives these interesting facts which 
may aid in answering this question: 


It states that in the Bay of Komenok, near Koma, 
in Greenland, fossil and very characteristic remains 
of palm and other trees have been discovered lately, 
which tend to show that in these parts formerly a 
rich vegetation must have existed. But the ice 
period of geologists arrived, and, as a consequence 
of the decreasing temperature, this fine vegetation 
was covered with ice and snow. 

This sinking in the temperature, which moved in 
a southerly direction, as can be proved by geological 
data—that is, the discov ery of fossil plants of certain 
species—seems to be going on in our day, also. 

During the last few years the ice has increased far 
toward the south; thus between Greenland and the 
Arctic Sea colossal masses of ice have accumulated. 
On European coasts navigators now frequently find 
ice in latitudes where it never existed before during 
the summer months, and the cold reigning upon 
the Scandinavian peninsula this summer results 
from the masses of ice which are floating in the 
region where the Gulf Stream bends toward our 
coasts. 

This is a repetition of the observations made in 
the cold summer of 1865. The unaccustomed vicin- 
ity of these masses of ice has rendered the climate 
of Iceland so cold that corn no longer ripens there, 
and the Icelanders, in fear of a coming famine and 
icy climate, begin to found anew home in North 
America, 





——_—__+o»— 
PRESIDENT GRANT AND “OLD JANE,” 


It is one of the purest pleasures of great men to 
revisit the humble friends of their childhood who 
have not changed, and who never flatter. 


Ex-President Grant, just before starting to Eu- 
rope, in company with Commodore Ammen, paid a 
visit to Georgetown, Ohio. This town is the birth- 
place of the latter,and the home of the former, 
from the age of one year to seventeen—the time of 
his departure to West Point. After visiting the | 
many points of interest, reviving the recollections of 
schoolboy days, they, in company with an old friend, 
called to see two of their old townswomen, called 
“Old Jane and Polly,” where occurred the follow- 
ing: 

“Jane, this is 0m Grant.” 

“Ww hat did you s: 

“This i is President Grant—President of the United 
States. 

eWho? Lys Grant? Laws, how you’ ve growed!” 

“And this | is Commodore Ammen.” 


COMPAN ION. 





lowed the introduction, the Commodore and Ex- 
President were more highly delighted than they 
ever were at any of the State receptions given at | 
Washington. 

—+or—___—_ 


CONVINCED BY A STORY. 


An anecdote or an illustration is often more per- 
suasive and even convincing than an argument: 


When Dr. Thomas, afterward Bishop of Salisbury, 
was chaplain to the British factory at Hamburg, he 
applied to a clergyman to permit the burial of an 
English gentleman in the former’s graveyard. The 
parson asked of what religion the dead man was, 
and on being told a Calvinist, replied that none = 
Lutherans were buried in his ground. Whereu 
after alittle parleying, Dr. Thomas told him that the 
refusal had recalled to him an incident which some 
years before had befallen him in London. While 
performing a burial service, 2 woman came and 
pulled him by the sleeve, saying she must speak to 
him immediately. 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

“Why, sir, you are going to bury a man who died 
“. small- -pox near my poor husband, who never had 


“The relation of this story had the desired effect. 





THE INDIAN’S SHOT. 


President Hayes, speaking of the proposition to 
introduce Indians in the army, doubted if it could 
be done to any great extent. He added: 


I had three Indians in my corps. As scouts they 
were unequalled. We could do nothing with them 
as soldiers. They would not drill, they would not 
keep rank, they would do nothing except in their 
wild Indian way. We were troubled by a sharp- 
shooter who had picked off our men, and we could 
not reach him. I sent for one of these scouts. He 
came to my camp in a slouchy way, seemed half- 
asleep, and was wholly indifferent. When I told 
lim what I wanted, his face glowed, his eyes spar- 
kled, and he straightened himself up like a crested 
snake ready to strike, rolled his trousers up to his 
thighs, his sleeves to his shoulder blades,—to be as 
much of a savage as possible. He took his rifle, 
several rounds of ammunition, threw himself on the 
grass before there was any need of it, and wound 
himself along with the velocity and silence of a 
snake. Three shots brought the sharp-shooter 
pene when the scout returned perfectly exhil- 
arate 


«> 


FAITHFUL IN LITTLE THINGS, 
It is one of the “fixed facts” that the only way to 
be faithful in great things, is to be faithful in little 


things. Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke tells the following 
anecdote in illustration of this “fact:” 





When I was in college, I engaged a countryman to 
bring me a load of wood in November, at a certain 
price. November came, and the price of wood had 
risen. But, on the appointed day, my man arrived. 
Icongratulated him on his yunetuality, 

“Yes,” he said, “I couse have had two dollars 
more, per cord, for my wood, at home. But I had 
— to bring it to you, and so I said I shall 

oor sort of a fellow if my word is not worth 


two dollars.” 








Do not fail to consult our Premium List for Christmas 
Presents. In addition to all articles described there, we 
have SPECIAL FACILITIES for furnishing everything 
in Jewelry, such as 
Diamond Rings, t nm 
ngagemen ngs 

_— Wedding f Rings, 

Gold Rings, 
Solid erer Ware, 
ilver Plated Ware, 

Tea Sets Complete or in Part, 

Waltham Gold and Silver ~~ ga 
Solid Gold Watch Chain 

Gold Plated Wate h Cha 
aie 2 ait “kinds. 

If you will send us the an you want to spend for 
any article, whether in Jewelry or other goods, with full 
description, we will give you the benefit of our experi- 
ence in purchasing it for you. 








EIGHT EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, 


With Zephyr and Silk to Work Them, for 
only $1. 





The above cuts give only an outline of the beauty and 
usefulness of this package. The Slipper Pattern, Watch 
Case, Match Safe, Scratch my Back, Work Basket, Nee- 
dlebook, Card Receiver, Card Rack and Cornucopia are 
all useful articles, and help beautify the home. Any child 
can make them as the perforated board is cut to proper 
size for each article, and the outline stamped, showing 


ficient 


before the visit, and from the dual laugh which fol- | 


| 
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THE BEST PLACE TO BUY 











Of All Kinds and of the Finest Quality, is at the store of 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 374 Washington st., Boston, 


’ ‘The subscriber has received the fol- 

lowing letter from Prof. Gaske 

e thor of Gaskell’s Compendiur 
Prin’l of Bryant and Stratton College, Manchester x. Il. 
“Dear Sir,—Thousands of the readers of the Youtn’s 
Companion, of Boston, are learning Penmanship from 
my Compendium, Many are uny ible to obtain good ink, 
and as it is an article that cannot be sent by mail, you 
would do mea great favor if you would offer through that 
paper to send a Recipe for mz iking yours (which is the best 
know of), to such as wantit. JAfake the price low, and 
send full directions so they can make the ink themselves 
at smail cost. 1t will benefit thousands, and you will 

lose nothing by it, I am sure. 
Fours truly, Gro. A. GASKELL.” 

In compliance with the above I will send the Recipe for 














BEST BLACK INK to any address for 50 cents, 2 nd to 
na e purchased Gaskell’s Compendium, tor 25 ets. 
INK is unsurpassed for elegant writing ot every 


kind. pio turns to adeep black, and does not 
fade. Records written with it fifty yea.s ago are as legible 
as the day they were recorded. ‘It costs but a tritle to 
make Two Gallons, cnough to supply the neighb 
hood; sold at regular price would amount to Zen Doll 











The materials can be had at any Drug Store anywhere. 
Address, 
1 


, Ink Man’f’r, Richmond Centre, 
Postage stamps taken. 





f 8S. GASKEL 
Ol 







SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Send for Price List containing description of all the different 
kinds of Ekates made by thie celebrated firm, including N.Y. 
Civs, RINK AND ALL CLAMP; also, cheap Strap Skates. Above 
goods sold by all leading Hardw: and Skate Dealers generally. 

Also, sent by mail on receipt of price. 


MOSAIC CARPET. 


new and desirable article ie bg B write. *yo™ per 

yea gult width, LEARNA TLEY Dey 

103 W ashington Street, ahd ore. 
P. 8.—On receipt of the price (96 ce nts) and 24 cents, 

(actual postage,) we will send a yard of the Mosaic Car- 

pet, which makes a useful rug 1 yard by 134 y yard, 





PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $60. R Ciren- 






Self-inkers. from $10 to $85. lars 
Rotary, from $0 to $150. The} free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu-—& 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., Now ‘Tork, 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

Morning olen Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, 25 cts, 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts, Elegant card cases, 10c, l5c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, | 


~ NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE, 


cli inking, only Wid, 

§ -Inking, on 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-ink- 
ing, from me to $60; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50, 
Bs ie CURTIS & 
L, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
Established 1847. 


$35 00 TO $105 00 PER MONTH 
Can be made in every community by any man or woman 
of intelligence and energy. Business light, easy and re- 
apectable. Send for circular, which gives full particulars. 
P. w. RR & Co., 620 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENTO WOO 


R Fret-Sawing. A tull assortment ot all 
Prices aa oie -list ‘ 

RK & S™ 
Cor. Beverty 4 ~~ ‘Travers td -—_ Mass. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. O. D., with privilege to cremine before paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
D 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BO 


Vin return for a small service which every Boy can a usin 
©ONB HOUR, AND WITHOUT THB SLIGHTEST INCONVENIEN OR EX- 
aan My will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTF IT 
of TY &c., all ready for work. This ism rare chance for every 
P| to aan & prize which will benefit him mentally, morally 

financially. Send stamp for full particulars with Virutrau 
description o} Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, & 
PostaL CaRps Noticen. Boys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it. Address, ACME “MANU FACTURING CO,, 130 Ful 
ton Street, New York. (Established, 1 1860.) 


Stamp oer 
MITCHE 
ton, — 


For Bracket 
kinds, 
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Of all kinds for Amateurs, Ms achinists, Carpenters, and 
all classes of Mec menice s. Iustrated Catalogues free to 
any address. GOO NOW. & WIGHTM AN, 

2 ‘Cor nhill, Boston, Mass. 








Sample 25cts ' 


Comprising spe GPareat — 


¥ S. 4 ‘Nickel- Plated. 
WELLS MPG. CO.. 35 ; SUDBURY st. ‘BOSTON. 


“Five Minutes for Refreshments.”—E very- 
body who has travelled by railroad has heard the above 





where every stitch is to be taken. We also give 
zephyr and silk to work the eight articles. A rare chance 
for mothers to keep their child pied with pl t 
and profitable work, and for children to make very cheap 
but beautiful Christmas Presents. Price, postage paid, $1. 

Send all money by Post-office Money Order, Bank Draft 
or Registered Letter. Address 





PERRY MASON & CO., 





“Laws, is that Dan Ammen?” 








John Weygans and James Reilly, each sixteen 


The two old maids were ten dollars better off than i 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
Bostox, Mass. 


and has probably suffered from eating 


too hastily, thereby sowing the seed of Dyspepsia. It is 
acomfort to know that the Peruvian Syrup will cure the 
worst cases of Dyspepsia, as thousands are ready to tes- 
tify. 


»Prr MontH and Levaimpanart | E A R LY 
or Commission ¢ son tow xe 
il 
EOPRDDENG. CR Lo Contract 
. Nes. 445 Puller Block, Doacarn Ohvetl, Chicago, Tile 





Ts WANTE D. SAMPLES 
AGEN star Cumsoasty co., FREE 
BROCKTON, MAss 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 6, 1877, 




















For the Companion. 


EARTHQUAKE. 


A giant of awful strength, he dumbly lies 
ar-prisoned among the solemn deeps of earth; 

The sinewy grandeurs of his captive girth,— 

His great-thewed breast, colossally-molded thighs, 
And arms thick-robed with muscle of mighty size— 
Repose in a slumber where no dream gives birth 

For months, even years, to any grief or mirth; 

A slumber of tranquil lips, calm-lidded eyes! 
Yet sometimes to his spirit a dream will creep, 

Of the old glad past when clothed in dauntlesa pride, 
He walked the world unchained by tyrannous powers; 
And then, while he tosses restlessly in sleep, 

Dark, terrible graves for living shapes yawn wide, 
Or a city shrieks among her tottering towers! 

EDGAR FAwceETT. 





ee ee 
For the Companion. 
THE TEACHER AND HER CRITIC. 

An intelligent gentleman, who was a religious 
skeptic, visited a Sunday school out of curiosity, 
and happened to take his seat near the infant 
class, where he waited till the exercises were 
over, The lady who had charge of the class was 
telling the little ones about the Saviour, in the 
familiar language which all children understand, 
and the skeptic heardher words. His fixed at- 
tention deceived the teacher, and she supposed 
him to be in full sympathy with her work, until 
at the close he spoke to her, and then his remark, 
and the half-sneering smile that accompanied it, 
caused her to see her mistake. 

“Pardon me, madam, but are you not throw- 
ing away your time, teaching these babies about 
a person called Christ? Supposing there was 
anything usefulin the knowledge of such a char- 
acter, they will soon forget everything they have 
learned about Him.” 

The lady had diseretion as well as piety, and 
refrained from answering this rather rude criti- 
cism in an argumentative spirit, as many would 
have done. She expressed her sorrow that he 
did not approve her method of labor, and espec- 
ially that he should seem to distrust the virtue 
of the Saviour’s name, and the wisdom and duty 
of teaching little children to repeat and love it. 

In the course of the brief conversation that 
followed, she courteously - asked him if his 
mother was living. 

“No, she is not. 
infant.” 

“Ah, then you do not remember her?” 

“T can hardly say thatI do. But she has been 
so often described to me, and | have been told so 
much about her, and the many excellencies of 
her character, that | havea very vivid picture 
of her in my mind. Her life is a dear and sacred 
reality to me.” 

Without knowing it, he had put into the 
teacher’s mouth the very words she wished to 
say. 

“May we not hope, sir, that these little ones 
will be able to remember as well, what they are 
told about Jesus, as you remember what you 
were told of your mother?” 

An expression of chagrin passed quickly over 
the skeptic’s face. He evaded a direct reply, 
and the interview ended. 

But on the very next Sabbath, to the lady’s 
astonishment, the same gentleman returned, 
bringing his own little girl. 

“This dear child,’’ he said, ‘‘was left mother- 
less, like her father, at an early age. She 
knows nothing of her mother save what I have 
told her. I wish you to take her into your class, 
and teach her about Jesus Christ.’’ 


She died when I was a mere 





DIPHTHERIA. 
The following paragraphs are from an article 
in the Springfield Republican, on the nature and 
treatment of diphtheria: 


Diphtheria is a disease which springs from the 
growth of a real fungus on some of the mucous 
surfaces of the system, more generally of the 
throat, It may spread by contact of the mucous 
surfaces of a diseased with those of a healthy 
person, as in kissing, and is, to a limited degree, 
epidemic. 

From the local parts affected it spreads to the 
whole body, affecting the muscular and nervous 
systems, vitiating the lymph and nutrient fluids, 
and producing paralysis. 

As soon as the bacterium or fungus appears in 
white patches on the throat, it should no more 
be neglected than a bleeding gash or a broken 
arm, and there is almost as little need of a fatal 
termination of one incident as of the other, 

It has been found by actual experiment, both 
in and out of the human system, that this bacte- 
rinm is killed by several drugs, the safest and 
most certain of which is chlorine water, diluted 
with the addition of from two to four times the 
volume of water. 








| Rio. 


This wash is harmless, even when swallowed, 
and is pretty certain to arrest the disease. A 
well-known physician in Springfield, who has 
pursued this treatment for fifteen years, has 
found it effective almost without exception, and 
has in that period often broken up the disease in 
localities where it had raged violently and defied 
treatment. 

To keep the patient wel: housed and warm, 
with additional flannel clothing if necessary, and 
to keep the system well nourished and the bowels 
open, are matters of nursing often neglected; 
but, with care in these respects and early appli- 
cation of the remedies above suggested, there is 
no need of the disease proceeding to a fatal ter- 
mination, or even to the debilitating illness and 
painful cauterizations which go together in its 
later stages. 

—————_<+o>—_—_——_———_ 
TOUCHING SCENE. 

We need not seek among the select classes to 
discover the finest poetry of sympathy. The 
Detroit Free Press publishes this affecting in- 
stance of true feeling in the “hearts of the low- 
ly.” 

One day three or four weeks ago, a gamin who 
seemed to have no friends in the world, was run 
over by a vehicle on Gratiot Avenue and fatally 
injured. After he had been in the hospital for 
a week, a boy about his own age and size, and 
looking as friendless and forlorn, called to ask 
about him and to leave an orange. He seemed 
much embarrassed, and would answer no ques- 
tions, 

After that he came daily, always bringing 
something, if no more thanan apple. Last week, 
when the nurse told him that Billy had no chance 
to get well, the strange boy waited around longer 
than usual, and finally asked if he could go in. 
He had been invited to many times before, but 
had always refused. Billy, pale and weak, and 
emaciated, opened his eyes in wonder at sight 
of the boy, and before he realized who it was the 
stranger bent close to his face and said, with 
moistened eyes: 

“Billy, can you forgive a feller? We was allus 
fighting, and I was allus too much for ye, but I 
am sorry! ’Fore ye die won’t ye tell me ye 
haven’t any grudge agin me?” 

The young lad, then almost in the shadow of 
death, reached up his thin, white arms, clasped 
them around the other's neck, and replied: 

“Don’t ery, Bob—don’t feel bad! I was ugly 
and mean, and I was heaving a stone at ye when 
the wagon hit me. If ye’ll forgive me I’ll for- 
give you, and I'll pray for both o’ us.”’ 

Bob was half an hour late the morning Billy 
died; when the nurse took him to the shrouded 
corpse, he kissed the pale face tenderly, and 
gasped: 

“D—did he say anything about—about me?” 

“He spoke of you just before he died—asked if 
you were here,” replied the nurse. 

‘And may I go—go to the funeral?” 

“You may,’’ 

And he did. He was the only mourner. His 
heart was the only one that ached. No tears 
were shed by others, and they left him sitting by 
the new-made grave with heart so big that he 
could not speak, 

If, under the crust of vice and ignorance, there 
are such springs of pure nobility, who shall grow 
weary of doing good? 3 

~— 


RAN AWAY TO SEA. 

The effect of bad books, such as by wild, im- 
probable stories excite the imagination of boys, 
may be seen in the following story of romance 
and reality, told of a boy named Richard Field- 
ing, who recently arrived at Baltimore in a Nova 
Scotia schooner: 


Young Fielding is about fifteen years of age, 
with a bright, handsome face, pleasing manners, 
and of evident intelligence. His father is a 
wealthy land-owner, in Hampshire, an English 
gentleman of family and position. 

Richard had been sent to school in Dorset, 
where some of the improbable stories detailing 
the adventures of young boys who run away 
from home, fell into his hands and were eagerly 
read. The natural result followed. 

He determined to run away and go to sea, 
Tying up the customary bundle, he slipped away 
from school and went to Liverpool. There he 
found it impossible to ship in any capacity; but 
determined to go to sea at all hazards, he stowed 
himself away in the hold of a Mediterranean 
fruit brig bound to Messina. 

He was soon discovered, and after undergoing 
no end of abuse from the captain, was set to the 
dirtiest kind of work, swabbing the decks, scrap- 
ing the masts, and tarring down the rigging, and 
on every calm was put over the side to scrub 
—. 

3efore arriving at Messina, he was one day 
tarring down the jib stay, swung in a boat- 
swain’s chair, when the man who was attending 
to the hoisting rope carelessly lost his hold, and 
Dick was precipitated to the deck, falling on an 
anchor stock and on the rail. 

His arm and leg were broken, and he bounded 
into the water. He was rescued, however, and 
after being freely cursed by the captain for the 
detention to the vessel which the accident had 
caused, he was passed below, where, without 
any medical treatment, he was permitted to stay 
till the vessel arrived in port,—fortunately only 
twenty-four hours afterward. 

He was then sent to the hospital, where in- 
competent physicians dressed his limbs, and 
after three months he was discharged, penniless 
and without friends, and a cripple. 

All the British consul could do was to get him 
a berth, which, owing to the fact of the boy’s 
crippled limb, was a difficult thing to do, but 
whieh was finally accomplished, and Richard 
sailed as a cabin boy in an American bark for 
His situation in this vessel was more tol- 





erable, but on arriving at Rio, the bark was con- 
demned as unseaworthy, and Richard was a 
second time cast adrift in a foreign land. 

He finally shipped as cook in a West India 
trading schooner, where he got more kicks than 
money, and in this vessel came to Halifax, where 
he shipped in a schooner that afterwards came 
to Baltimore with potatoes, 

Previous to sailing he wrote to his mother, 
telling her the name of his vessel. His father 
cabled to Halifax and ascertained his destina- 
tion, and then cabled to a friend in Baltimore to 
look out for Richard on his arrival. Dick came 
here in the schooner Bertha Ellen, after a thirty 
days’ tempestuous voyage. 

His father’s agent met him, telegraphed his 
father, provided him with a new outfit of clothes 
and a passage to Liverpool by the White Star 
line steamer, sailing recently. 

And a few evenings ago Richard left for New 
York to take the steamer, a wiser boy, a cripple 
for life, and one not likely to again be filled with 
glowing enthusiasm at the stories of writers of 
melodramatic fiction.— Baltimore Paper. 
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NOVEMBER IN THE MARSHES. 


Now o’er the marsh a glory flies, 
As, shimmering, ir the misty gleam, 
The gossamer’s filmy meshes rise, 
Like notes that dance in a sunbeam; 
And to the mind this fancy comes, 
That haply o’er those silver threads 
Some telegraphic elf-news hums 
Its way toinsect hearts and heads. 
Through the wide reaches frequent rings 
The sharp crack of the fowler’s gun; 
From the marsh-pond the wild-duck springs, 
The plover’s wings flash in the sun. 
O’er these low meadows hangs a spell 
That holds a strange, poetic charm; 
I hear it in the far cow-bell, 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 
F’en in these bleak November days, 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds. 
Galary. 





CATCHING SHARKS. 

Shark-fishing is hardly a branch of business, 
for beyond the oil sometimes extracted from 
their livers, there is little object in slaughtering 
these salt-water Ishmaelites except to extermi- 
nate them. <A correspondent of Forest and 
Stream narrates the capture of one by himself 
and party, which will serve for a general de- 
scription. 


The tackle used in taking these fish consists 
of along, three-quarter inch line, to which is at- 
tached a fathom of chain to prevent them from 
biting it off, as they will often do without this 
precaution; and to this, in turn, is fastened a 
quarter-inch hook, eighteen inches long and eight 
inches acrossthe bend. This, baited with blue- 
fish, is flung overboard, and allowed to sink as 
deep as the tideway will allow, and the boat end 
of the line made fast to something solid. 

We waited perhaps an hour, when our skipper, 
who a moment before was dozing in the stern, 
made a frantic leap in the air, and failing to stop 
his line from running rapidly overboard, called 
lustily for help. 

Three of us laid hold with him, and slowly, 
hand over hand, hauled in. Now we could see 
the shark’s white belly flashing as he turned on 
his side in his involuntary ascent, and then with 
a gurgling roar he broke water close to us. 

Now, he would attack the bout, his jaws snap- 

ing together like bear traps, and leaving num- 

rless teeth sticking in her sides; then he would 
roll himself over and over, biting savagely at 
the iron chain, but soon we hauled him close 
aboard, when our pilot, by repeated blows with 
a club, soon laid him stiff alongside. 

Shark-fishing cannot be called sport; butchery 
is a more proper name to apply. Sword-fishing 
is dangerous, and consequently exciting. Shark- 
fishing lacks danger; and the putting forth of 
sufficient strength to haul one to the surface, and 
then to beat his head toa jelly, can hardly be 
exciting. 

aiasceaaiaeiiipia ac cisbii 
WHY PADDY COULDN’T FIND HIS 
NAME, 

Ignorance can scarcely realize its privation so 
keenly as to suffer much by it, but there are 
times when it must feel its own inconveniences. 
Fora “free and independent citizen,”’ a voter, 
not to know how to write or read his name, is a 
mortification to himself and an snnoyance to 
others. The Lawrence American describes a 
specimen of the stupid know-littles who bother 
city clerks just before election-days, about their 
name on the voting-list. 


One good-natured blockhead came in and we 
listened to the following dialogue: Said Paddy, 

“Good avenin’, Mister Shepard; I don’t see me 
name on the lishts an’ heres me tax bills fer the 
last four years an’ what fer is me name crossed 
out?” 

The Clerk asked what his name was, and, 
being informed, quietly turned to the check list, 
found Paddy’s name and residence, and said,— 

“My dear sir, you are mistaken; there’s your 
name all right.” 

“Is that so?’ said the man, “Well, now, but 
that’s quare, and, begorra, me name’s not onthe 
lishts at the door at all.”’ 

“Yes ’tis,” said the Clerk, and, stepping to the 
hall door he pointed to the man’s name, with just 
a little show of impatience. 

‘Faith, an’ is that mc own name?” 

“Of course it is,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, I didn’t see it before; are ye shure it’s 
me own name, an’ won't ye spell it out fer me?” 
and Paddy adjusted his glasses over his nose, 
cocked his eye up to the board, and awaited the 
opening of the spelling school. 

Toaiiiens alight broke upon Shepard and he 
said, ‘Seo here, can you read?” : 


“Not a bit, sir,’ said Paddy; “If Iend d’ye 
*spose I'd be wastin’ me time axin’ ye ter spell 
it out fer me?” 

The Clerk stepped inside, with an expression 
on his face that wasn’t flattering to Paddy, where 
twenty other men had gathered to inquire about 
the lists. 
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TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
Curses ‘“‘come home to roost.’’ Sharp practice 
and unrighteous bargains have the same habit of 
returning on the person who trades by them. A 
gentleman tells this story in a letter to one of our 
exchanges. 


When I was a boy in a country store in north- 
ern New York, I witnessed a couple of trades 
which are worth remembering. The proprietor 
of the store was aclose dealer—sometimes too 
close for his own interest. Among the customers 
was an old Scotchman from the neighboring set- 
tlement, who usually exchanged chickens, or as 
he called them, “‘shackens,” for his family 
needs. In those days we bought chickens by the 
piece—twenty-five cents for each chicken—and 
as we were remote from railways and markets, 
the price seldom fluctuated. 

Bierson would get trusted for two or three dol- 
lars, and after a few weeks bring in fowls enough 
to pay the old bill, and make a new one. On 
one occasion he brought a dozen very large and 
fat young birds, and said: 

“Maister Farley, yu shude gie me a gude big 
— them shackens; they’re unco’ fat an’ 


Farley replied, ‘That makes no difference; a 
chicken is a chicken, and two York shillings is 
the price.” 

Bierson _o no reply, but settled his account 
and bought three dollars’ worth of goods, to be 
paid for with adozen more chickens, and de- 
parted. In about a month he appeared again 
with a basket on his arm, and said: 

‘‘Maister Farley, I’ve brang your shackens,” 

Farley said, ‘‘All right; put them on the 
counter.”’ 

Bierson opened his basket and turned outa 
dozen little chicks about three days old, which 
scattered quickly over the counter in search of 
mother hen. 

Farley shouted, ‘“Take those things away! I 
don’t want them at any price.” 

Bierson—“Ah! but they pay ma deet.” 

Farley—“Take them away, and bring me such 
chicken as you did before.” 

“Na, na, Maister Farley, be yer ain lips a 
shacken is a shacken, and the wee bill is paid.” 
—Exchange. 
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PHILOPENA IN GERMANY. 
The German method of managing the pleasant 
play of philopena is as follows: 


When a couple meet after eating philopena 
together, no advantage is taken of the other 
until one of them pronounces the word “‘philo- 
pena,” This is the warning that now the sport 
is to begin. 

Let us suppose that a gentleman calls upon a 
lady. She invites him to walk in, and at the 
same time speaks the talismanic word. If he 
accepts the offer to walk in he is lost, unless she 
removes the ban by telling him to go away. 

If she asks him to take off his hat, he must 
resolutely keep it on; if to be seated, he must 
stand; or if at the table she should hand him 
any article which he accepts, she wins the forfeit. 

During all this time he endeavors to take her 
by surprise, for the acceptance of any offer from 
the pe wins the game. Both are constantly 
exercising their wits to prevent being caught, 
and the sport often goes on all the evening. 

Perhaps the gentleman brings a little present 
and says, “Knowing that I shall loese my philo- 

ena, I have brought it along—here it is.’”’ If she 
is caught off her guard by the smooth speech, 
she loses, for he immediately claims forfeit. 

If neither wins at the first meeting, the sport 
is continued to the second, and it may happen 
that half a dozen parties meet at the same time, 
all anxious to win of their philopena partners, so 
that the scene often becomes ludricrously amus- 
ing. It is ‘diamond cut diamond,” in very 
truth. 


a —~@@>——. 


SAVED BY HER DOG. 
Mrs. Edwin French, of Londonderry, Vt., at- 
tempting to draw water from a well, was thrown 
into the well by the breaking of a board. 


The water was deep, but she managed to keep 
her head above the surface by clinging to the 
pump pipe. There was no person within sound 
of her voice, but the family dog, an intelligent 
and faithful animal, went to the well and looked 
in. Mrs. French asked him, as she would have 
asked a human being, if he could not get help. 
The dog took in the situation instantly, and 
bounded away towards the hayfield where Mr. 


terrible uproar, and persisted in his wild actions, 
until Mr. French, fearing that something had 
happened, followed him to the well, and saved 
his wife from drowning. 


WINDING A WATCH. 
Those who carry a watch should heed the fol- 
lowing advice: 


More watches are spoilt by irregular and hasty 
winding up than by most other causes. The 
operation should be performed regularly, with 4 
steady and uniform motion, not moving both 
hands, and nearly as practicable at the same 
hour daily. A watch should always be kept at 











the same temperature; left over night on a stone 
surface it is sure to gain, or, if the oil gets thick- 
ened, it may stop, to be started again by the 
warmth of the pocket. 


French was at work. Arrived there he madea ~ 
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For the Companion. 


GERMAN GRETCHEN. 
Three weeks for Christmas holidays, 
“Three weeks’ vacation, girls!’ 
And Mabel Thornton clapped her hands, 
And shook her golden curls, 
“Three weeks! What lots of things we’ll do; 
I'll finish mother’s mat, 
Make Harry’s slippers, and crochet 
A veil for Gretchen’s hat.” 


“Who’s Gretchen, pray?” cried Nellie Lunt. 
“Who's Gretchen? Well, that’s queer 
If you don’t know who Gretchen is! 
Why, she’s my dearest dear, 
My dolly sweet, my German child, 
Who stands alone and walks; 
And though she isn’t two years old 
She laughs, and cries, and talks!” 


“How do you know how old she is? 
As if achina doll 

That’s stuffed with saw-dust ever talks 
Or knows her age at all!” 

And black-eyed Nellie tossed her head 
And curled her lip with scorn; 

“You little goose, pray tell me where 
Was Mistress Gretchen born?” 


“She’s Fraulein Gretchen, if you please; 
In Germany they call 

Young ladies ‘Fraulein’; and she is 
A real German doll! 

She’s white as milk, with rosy cheeks 
Of softest, purest wax; 

Her hair hangs down below her waist 
As bright as braided flax. 


“You think I do not know her age, 
The age of my own child! 

Oh Nellie, you’re enough to drive 
*Most any mother wild. 

Why, she was born in Germany, 
The toy-land far away ; 

In three weeks she'll be two years old, 
Just two on Christmas day. 


“But, Nellie, if you don’t believe 
My story, come and see 
The dear, and hear her talk. 
As plain as plain can be, 
‘Mamma, mamma’! The precious lamb 

Is calling me, I know, 
And I must hurry, Oh, you walk 
So awful, awful slow! 


She says 


“Tam not cross, but oh dear me, 
You really cannot tell 

How anxious all we mothers are, 
About our babies, Nell! 

You’re not to blame; you never had 
A truly baby doll, 

And so you cannot understand 
A mother’s fears at all. 

But here we are, and you can see 
That what I’ve said is true, 

Who knows but Santa Claus will bring 
A Christmas child to you!” 

When Nellie saw the wondrous doll, 
She kissed her smiling face, 

And praised her voice, her eyes, her hair 
Her beauty and her grace. 

And now she hopes when Santa Claus 
Next comes across the sea, 

He'll call and leave a Gretchen sweet 
Upon her Christmas tree! 

——__~@)>——— 
For the Companion. 


MORE ABOUT SPLINT WORK. 


When you have once learned to weave a 
square mat, you will be able to make many pret- 
ty things, without printed directions, by just 
looking at the patterns which you may see in 
the store windows in your daily walks. Here, 


for instance, is a fern case: 





Youn have no idea, until you see one, how very 
pretty and graceful this is, made of white splints, 
with gay butterfly bows, or worked with bright 


| zephyr and tied with worsted cords and balls. 
Arrange in it some pressed ferns and a few 
drooping grasses, and it will be a nice present 
for any one. 

I have seen one in deep green, worked with 
gold color, and tied with green ribbons a shade 
lighter; it held branches of autumn leaves and 
white feathery grasses, and it was lovely indeed. 
Now for directions. 

First make a large square for the back, then a 
| second square of the same size, and after cut- 
| ting the ends of the splints in points, work them 
across each slat (where they cross), making a 
large cross-stitch of worsted; then turn one of 
the squares cornerwise, as you see, and sew it, 
very securely, at the lower corner, to the under 
square; next take the side points and gently 
bending the pocket out, fasten them on each 
side, then catch the other points down each side 
of the pocket; this causes it to bulge out. Then 
sew three long splints on each side, and weave 
and fasten them at the top, and ornamentavith 
bows or tassels of wool. 

Here is a letter-case: 








Make your two squares and bend one corner 

| of one square over and down, and fasten it, and 
then fasten the lower corners and the sides of 
the two squares together. 

| You can make a “catch-all” to hang over your 

| bureau, by bending one square cornerwise, and 
fastening two sides together, so as to form a 
point at the bottom, and leave the top open and 

| flaring. 

| A little stand for the mantel to hold photo- 

| graphs or cards may be made of three small 

| squares arranged like this: 





| 
| After making the squares, notching the ends, 
| and fastening the splints where they cross each 
| other with a cross-stitch of zephyr, lay two of 
them together, and sew the two side corners 
strongly. Then stand them up, and spread out 
the lower corners, and fasten them to the outer 
corners of the third mat, which lies flat on the 
table. 

The upper corners will! fit close enough to each 
other to hold a photograph very nicely. 

Here is another kind of “‘catch-all:” 





Make three square mats of the same size, line 
with fancy paper by touching around the inside 
edges with mucilage; fasten the two lower sides 
of the three squares as you see in this pattern, 
and finish with ribbons or worsted cord and tas- 


sels. 
Anything of this kind is much improved by 


gumming on a bright, embossed scrap picture in 
the centre of each square. 





For the Companion. 

CHINESE BOYS IN NEW ENG- 

LAND. 

One hundred and twenty Chinese boys are now 
at school in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Do 
you know why and how they came here, and 
what they are doing? 

: Before any of you children were born, a Chi- 
| nese boy heard the American missionary preach 




















in his own country, and at last it seemed to him 
that he must go away across the seas, and some 
day come back to teach his own people. 

He hid himself on board a ship, and after many 
adventures, worked his way through Yale Col- 
lege. Then he went back to China, but for three 
years he was not even allowed to ask the Empe- 
ror for what he wanted. 

At last, he went to court, and begged that 
some boys might be sent here to learn all that 
we could teach them, and then that they might 
go back and work for the Government. 

After long asking, the boys came, a few ata 
time, and were sent to live in families who would 
take good care of them, 

Two or three Chinese teachers came with them, 
and took a house in the city of Hartford. Now, 
the Commission, as it is called, has a new house 
of its own. 

The boys who know enough English to go to 
our schools, go to this house for a fortnight every 
three months, that they may not forget how to 
speak and read Chinese. 

Sometimes in the street we see a Chinese with 
a blue silk robe, wadded shoes with white soles, 
turned up at the toes, a large umbrella, a queue, 
and acap witha red button at top. The boys 
wear loose coats, gathered into a band at the 
neck, with no white collar or necktie, and most 
of them still wear their long queues, Tue rest 
of their dress is like American boys, 

They quickly learn to speak English, and the 
families with whom they live soon grow fond of 
them. 

Some of them are the sons of noblemen and 
governors, others of men who are not very rich 
or powerful. They all have shining black hair, 
bright eyes, beautiful teeth, yellow skins, and 
hands and feet which are much smaller and more 
delicate than those of American boys. They are 
favorites in school, and almost always stand well 
in their classes. [heard one of them speak so 
wellat a High School this year that he took the 
second prize. 

One little boy, the only one who wears the 
American jacket and trousers, is the youngest of 
all, and everybody’s pet. He is only nine years 
old, and goes to the Commission every day to 
study Chinese words, which he reads without 
knowing what they mean. Indeed, the book 
that he uses is a very dull and dry one, which 
no boy would care to read. 

The boys all brought Chinese clothes with 
them when they came here, and on the Chinese 
New Year’s day, in February, they put them on 
and go to the Commission house. 

It would be a good lesson to some American 
boys and girls to see how neatly one boy’s 
clothes are put away ina box. He at first was 
not willing to show them, because they were not 
so fine as some of the other boys’, but I thought 
them beautiful. 

He has four or five loose coats, one of yellow 
grass-cloth, one of plum-colored sill lined with 
pale blue, one or two of cloth, and one of rich 
brown brocade, lined with blue. The buttons 
are put on with little satin ‘‘frogs’’ exquisitely 
made. The winter cloak is of heavy dark cloth, 
lined with white astrachan fur, and faced with 
blue silk. The night-drawers are of fine, white 
Chinese crape, or white figured silk. 

The fan-case is embroidered with many col- 
ored silks, in the finest stitches, and the fan has 
@ poem on one side. O. M. He 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


A WHEEL PUZZLE, 


EXPLANATION: The hub isasingle letter. The 
rim is a word of as many letters as there are spokes 
in the wheel. The spokes are words commencing 
with the hub letter and ending with one of the let- 
ters ofthe rim. Thus the third spoke isa word end- 
iug with the third letter in the rim. Now for the 
puzzle, 

The rim, the end ot a route, 

The hud is the letter MW. 


| 











Ist spoke, Avimal flesh prepared tor food: 

2d spoke, A measure of distance, 

3d spoke, Au inhabitant of Africa. 

4th spoke, To cripple. 

5th spoke, Wise men, 

6th spoke, A luminary. 

7th spoke, A Brazilian turkey. 

8th spoke, A quantity gf food. 8. D. K. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED HOUR-GLASS, 





Write the name of 
the first seven ob- 
jects. Their names 
written will form 
an hour-glass like 
this: 





The central letters 
taken downward 
spell the name of 
the object shown at 
the bottom. 





BERTIIA, 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in man, but not in boy. 
My second is in pan, but not in toy. 
My third is in red, but not in blue. 
My fourth is in slipper, but not in shoe. 
My fifth is in eel, but not in fish. 
My sixth is in apple, but not in dish. 
My seventh isin no, but not in yes. 
My eighth is in hat, but not in dress, 
My ninth is in orange, but not in peach, 
My tenth is in vine, but not in beech. 
My eleventh is in nest, but not in bird. 
My twelfth is in butter, but not in curd, 
My thirteenth is in foot, but not in paw. 
My fourteenth is in tongue, but not in jaw. 
My fifteenth is in silver, also in sheen. 
My whole is the name of a famous queen, 
MARY AND JOSIE. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
. Acity in China, 
. Three (IIT), 
. A misanthrope, 
An Arabian garment. 
A precious stone. 
A river in France, 
An Egyptian weight, 
. An East Indian soldier. 
Initials and finals give the name of one of Charles 
Dickens’ books. “Xowa,” 


PAHO mote 


5. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 








TTT men 


A natural phenomenon often seen in the winter 
season. ELGIE BELL, 
6. 


TRANSPOSITIONS—UNITED STATES, 
EXAMPLE: He had —— —— —— seems, to re- 
main at ° 
ANs.—No means it, Minnesota, 


‘ Will you —— —— — effort to found a college 
n 





Was — —— —— —— the state of ———-? I do 
not remember it. 

Brandy is scarce in 
— am glad. 

—! — see you are from 

Speaking of poverty, that was 
dured when in . 

e—— —— accurate account of the loss occa- 

sioned by grasshoppers in B 





yand if — — —- 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. November, Thanksgiving. 

2. Doctor’s Daughter; Hitherto; Western Massa- 
chusetts; Old-Fashioned Giri; Life in the Open 
Air; Other Girls; Great Expectations; Wide, Wide 
World; How Plants Grow; Birds of New England; 
Natural History ; From Fourteen to Fourscore ; Lu- 
cy Maria; Bits of Talk about Home Matters; My 
Mother and 1; Our Mutual Friend; Mrs. Hurd’s 
Niece; The Randolphs; Fast Friends; Going West; 
Real Folks; Twelve Miles from a Lemon; Oliver 
Twist; If, Yes, and Perhaps; Stout Heart; Little 
Women; Sparks of Genius; We Girls; The Ol 
Stone House; Norwood; Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses ; The Marvellous Country ; Jolly Good Times, 

3. Because they are getting stove in. 

4ELIM 

LODI 
IDOL 
MILE 

5. Og, king of Bashan. 

6. The Youth’s Companion. 

. Mere, more, mare, mire; stuck, stack, stock, 
stick; mule, mole, male, mile; pill, poll, pull, pall; 
lune, lane, line, lone; bud, bad, bed, bid; pen, pan, 
pun, pin. 
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The Sunscnirrvion Price of the CompaNton is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any 
the year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an ee | 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages ig made, as re- | 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 

ITHE - OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
mey in avregistered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to re siste r letters whenever requested to do so. 

The «diate avainst your name on the margin of your paper 
ion WS ry » What time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Pubtishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paver is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
00k8 unless this is done. 


time during | 







The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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MENEMET ALI’S WIT. 

Mehemet Ali, the founder of the Egypt ruled by 
his grandson, the present Khedive, w 
statesman and a law-giver. 
educated, he was a man of genius, and a natural 
rulerof men. ‘He found,” says a writer,—recalling 
the boast of Augustus that he found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble,—“the found all Egypt a chaos; 
he left it a country.” 

Mehemet, though wanting in culture, had quick 
mother-wit, and was as ready with a retort as a 
Frenchman, While he was building the canal which 
counects the Nile with the sea at Alexandria, he 
asked a French engineer what he thought of the 
plan. 

“Your Highness must pardon my suggesting,” re- 
plied the Frenchman, “that your canal will be very 
crooked,” 

“Do your rivers in France run ina straight line?” 
abruptly asked Mehemet, 

“Certainly not,’ answered the astonished French- 
man, 

“Who made them? Was it not Allah?” 

“Assuredly, your Highness,” replied the French- 
man, thinking that the Pacha’s wits must be wan- 
dering. 

“Well, then,” replied Mehemet, with the air of 
one who had led his antagonist right up toa fact 
which settled the question, “do youthink that either 


| 


was a soldier, a 
Though wholly un- 


| variably entail. 
| workingmen’s tools were scattered about; tell-tale 





you or | know better than Allah how water ought 
torun? I imitated him in my canal; otherwise, it 
would soon have been a dry ditch, not a canal.” 

“The Frenchman was silenced, but not convine- 
ed,’”’ remarks Mr, De Leon, who tells the story ; “and 
the canal is certainly very crooked still.” 


> -—__-—- 


AFFECTIONATE OYSTERS. 

When we come to talk of pet oysters, it seems like 
telling “big” stories. There must be a limit some- 
where, and training an oyster to know you, and even 
to follow you, must be the last possibility of the tam- 
ing art. It reminds us of the old fabled musician 
whom stones and vegetables followed. But Mr. 
Hamilton, of the New York Aquarium, has devel- 
oped a new instance of the wonderful effect of 
kindness upon the lower orders of animals. 


Inasmall tank are kept some fine live oysters. 
They looked so lonely that Mr. Hamilton daily 
dropped some powdered fish and other tid-bits that 
they are known to be fond of upon them. They 
showed no appreciation of this kindness for weeks, 
but one day last week, as Mr. Hamilton was making 
his rounds, he was surprised to see the shells of the 
oysters open at his approach, as if they expected to 
receive food, 

Reaching down, he placed the food within the ex- 
panded shell of one of the bivalves, which immedi- 
ately closed. This was repeated until the oyster 
became so tame as to allow Mr. Hamilton to insert 
his finger into ita shell. A person who witnessed 
this operation thought that the oyster would not 
know the difference if he put his finger in. He tried 
it, and instantly the sharp jaws closed with a force 
that made the experimenter squirm with pain. 

But as soon as Mr. Hamilton touched the oyster, 
it seemed to recognize him, and the imprisoned fin- 
ger was released, The oysters endeavored to follow 
their friend, propelling themselves with a jerking 
motion by quickly opening and shutting their shelbs 


on ™ = 
FELL FIFTY FEET, 

One of the wonders of benevolent design is the 
law of nature that defers the hardening of children’s 
bones into brittleness, till they are beyond the age 
of inevitable bumps and bruises. But of all the 
escapes of elastic babyhood, the most astonishing 
yet reported is the following, related in a late num- 
ber of the St. Louis Republican: 

A most remarkable accident occurred yesterday 
afternoon at the Whittier building, corner of Ash- 


ley Street and Broadway. About half-past three 
o’clock, a child named Ella Peak, less than two 


years of age, climbed the railing of the fourth] 
story porch, while no one was near enough to stop 

her, and after a moment, fell over the railing to the 

ground, Several persons saw the child as it shot 
downward —_ fifty fvet of space to the alley 
pavement, and with one accord they rushed to the 
spot, expecting to find the baby crushed and man- 
gied by the terrible fall. 

Their — rise can be well imagined when it is 
stated that the little one was found not only to have 
no broken bones, but to have retained consciousness. 
While all wondered, it was carried into the house 
and divested of its clothing, the utmost care being 
observed to avoid injuring it. Meanwhile, Dr. Nid- 
elet had been summoned, and on arriving, made a 
careful examination of the little patient. The clos- 
est scrutiny, however, failed to bring to light any 
injury of a serious nature, and before the doctor 
was out of the house, the child was eating an apple, 
and indicated an intention to return to play at the 
earliest opportunity. It is supposed the child’s 
| clothing must have acted as a parachute. 


NEVER SERVED. | 
An English writer, speaking of Pompeii, says: 

|*One house in Pompeii had evidently been in a 
state of repair when the volcano storm buried it. | 
| Painters, and decorators, and cleaners were masters | 
of the situation. The household goods were all in 
disorder, and the family, if not out of town, must 
have been undergoing that condition of misery 
| which spring cleaning and other like infections in- 
Painters’ pots and brushes, and 





—_-—.> 





spots of whitewash starred wall and floor.” 


Such domestic implements as pots and kettles had 
been bundled up in a corner all by themselves, and 
the cook was nowhere. Dinner, however, had not 
been — A solitary pot stood simmering (if 
° ever did simmer) on the stove. And (start not, 

for it is true) there was a bronze dish in waiting be- 

fore the oven, and on the dish a sucking pig, all 
| ready to be baked. But the oven was already en- 
gaged with its full complement of bread, so the 
sucking pig had to wait. And it never entered the 
| oven, and the loaves were never taken out till after 
la sojourn of seventeen hundred years! They had | 
been cooking ever since Nov. 23, A. D. 79. M. 
Florelli has them now in his museum at Pompeii, 
twenty-one of them, rather hard, of course, and 
black, but perfectly preserved. 


ieseiaeibaalancaiiensibie 
FRIGHTENED. 

An exchange, repeating the story of the negro in | 
renee ep who wears a shoe seventeen inches long, | | 
| and the more absurd one in the Huntsville (Ala.) Ad- | 
vocate of a giant in that vicinity with a foot thirty- 
Jour inches long, relates the following as a fact in | 
the early annals of Tennessee: 





In 1778,a man named Spencer came with others 
from Kentucky for the purpose of establishing a set- 
tlement in Middle Tennessee. He took up his resi- 
dence in a hollowtree near Bledsoe’ 8 Lick, “Spen- 
cer was a man of giant stature,’ says Ramsey, in his 
“Annals of Tennessee,” “and passing one morning 
the temporary cabin erected at a place called Eaton’s 
Station, and occupied by one of Capt. de Mam- 
brune’s hunters, his huge tracks were left plainly 
impressed in the rich alluvial. These were seen b 
the hunter on his return to the camp, who, alarmed 
at their size, immediately swam across the river, 
and wandered through the woods until he reached 
the French settlements on the Wabash.” The poor 
hunter evidently thought this section of the State 
was inhabited by a race of giants. 





—_—__@_—____. 
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THE ELDER’S SILENCE. ws 

A story is told of a Scotch elder which illustrates | 
the fact, already too well-known, that ingenuity is | 
much stronger in some men than conscience. In 
Scotland it is the custom to stand in public prayer: 


Ore Sunday a worthy elder happened to fall asleep 
while standing at the head of his seat during - er, | 
and unfortunately he made a further slip by falling | 
all his length along the passage. Instead, however, 
of making any fuss about it, and exposing himself 
to the charge of = ng in church, he lay still as if 
in a fit, and allowed himself to be carried into the 
vestry, while the doctor felt his pulse and pro- 
nounced it a decided case of falling sickness. After 
the patient had recovered, by the application of cold 
water to his temples, the doctor sagely advised him 
to eat only the most laxative food, and drink noth- 
ing stronger than table-beer, by way of preventing 
a recurrence of the sickness, 


| 





os 
NOT QUITE DEAD. 


An old Union soldier tells this story of a mule’s 
last kick: 

In the first division, second corps, we had a mule 
noted for his wonderful kicking powers. In fact, 
he was ready to give any one a kick, upon all occa- 
sions. On the road to Richmond he got his leg bro- 
ken in a bridge, and was taken out of the team and 
shot, and was, to all appearances, dead, when a sol- 
dier ran up, seized the mule by the tail, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“Now kick!” 

And the mule, be just one kick, let him have 
it, boy 4 the soldier’s jaw, and sent him rollin 
in the dite The soldier never heard tle last o 
being kicked by a dead mule. 


——_—_o—_—— 


A SMART CENTENARIAN. 

The oldest woman in Massachusetts is Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Swain Parker, living at the “Paper Mills,” 
near West Peabody. She is one hundred and two 
years old, and “holds her age” remarkably well. 
The Lawrence American says: 


Up to within two or three months, Mrs. Parker 
has been able to read without spectacles, and within 
a few days she has finished a pair of well-knit stock- 
ings. She oeny her own bed; and when, on a re- 
cent i a grandchild performed the service 
for her, she made it over again, as it was not up to 
her ideas of “how to do it,” 


ee 

Mamma—What is the baby crying for, Maggie? 
Maggie—I don’t know. Mamma—And what are you 
teotung oo indignant about ?—Maggie—That nasty 
dog's n and took and eaten my ’ponge cake, 








Mamma—Why, I saw you eating a sponge cake a 
minute ago. Maggie—Oh, that was baby’s!” 


} 
" very stitch marked. 
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Xmas Girts! Read advertisement vi J, Jax GouLp. 


= =—= | 

“THE brightest and freshest of f fashion publications,” 
wes the comment of a competent critic on “Andrews’ 
Bazar.” No journal of its kind has ever illustrated the 
fashions more beautifully and effectively. Send ten cents 
for specimen copy to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. 

Youth and Beauty.—<After using Laird’s “Bloom 
of Youth” you will look ten years younger. It imparts 
beauty and freshness to the complexion. Sold by drug- | 


gists everywhere. Com. 


For TuHRoaT Diseases AnD CovuGnus.—* Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches,” like all other really good things, are fre- 
quently imitated, and purchasers should be careful to ob- 
tain the genuine article prepared by John I. Brown & 
Sons. 

AN — TUAL Worm MEDICINE. — Symptoms of 
worms in children are often overlooked. Worms in the 
stomach and bowels cause irritation, which can be re- 
| moved only by the use of a sure remedy. Brown’s VER- 
MIFUGE ComMFiITs, or Worm Lozenges, are simple and ef- 
fectual. For sale by all druggists. 25 cents a box. 

LA DIES can m: make $5 a day in their own city or town. 

4 Address ELLIS MAN’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


GIRLS 3." 


5 nice assorted perforated mottoes, ready for 
Ha working, 10 cts. J. W. Russell, Newton, Mass, 








S TAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 





| l': PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 


Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 
\\ AGIC PEN wees without ink. 
To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 


stamp. 
Chroimos, a. heey | ete. Send 
hi 


BIG PAY for catalogue. R. Morris, cago, Ill. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to sell our Staple Goods tedealers. No 

peddling. Bee paid. Address 
8 nati, O. 


A. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home 5t., Cinci 


Mazzers for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and un malled designs. 
For price list see Youtn’s Comp., 

duly 5th, or send l, or send stamp to Wm, 8. Dale, New Haven, ct. 


saa) WANTED in every County in the U.S. 
MAN: to Ce coy POPULAR KS. 

Goop and steady work. Write at 
once ee a "5.0. See tadowiyen Cincin’ti. 


ited everywhere. re. Bus- 
2 ress strict! riety legitimate Particulerreo 
Address J. WorTH @ Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
| F PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stu- 
pidity that meets us everywhere in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick it could 
be cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purge the 
bile from their systems, we should have better neighbors 
as well as clearer heads to deal with. 





Sam e ge for 
ANK FINCH CLYDE 
































For Decorating. 
20 sheets, consisting of 
ou, Birds, Reptiles, Boquets, Ferns, Figures, Japanese, 
Cup &C. Sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 
J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Ww ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
Gay Ask for it and see that you get it. 
» and STEREOPTICONS of all 


MAGIC LANTERN prices. Views illustrating 


every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. (G Profitable 
business for a man with small capital. Also, Lanterns for 
Colleges and Home Amusement. 74-page catalogue free. 
McA LISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


RINTING wWicToOoORm: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
Mand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large einem oe 7s. Self-Inke 
2 stamps. J. K & CO., Mir’s, West } 


86 to 8850. 
W HIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Chil- 


& 














Meriden, Conn. 
hy has pupils this term from Conn., N. J., 





O., Del. . C., and Texas; all of whom are learning 
to talk ine aring children, and to read the lips. Ciren- 
lars free. 


Letters sf inquiry promptly answered. 
¢ ZC. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 
Sn River, Conn. 
STAMPS 115 genuine Foreign Stamps, all different, 
® containing Egypt, Java, Finland, New 
Zealand, Queensland, So. Australia, or 35 U. 8. 1851—75, 


51 
or 400 well mixed E uropean, only ~ ets. A splendid Al- | 
bum, to hold over aes - — Ss, 32 


SLD, , 384, Chicago, Tl. 










) DEAR HEART WE'RE FADING, 

Estabrooke; very popular song 

Fairest Love thy Face I Greet, 

Gumbert; Barney the lad from 

Kildare, Rutledge; Why am I ever Watching, Munn; Lula 
Darling, Danks; celsior Galop; Pigeon Polka; Wayside 
Blossom Waltz. These 8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or 
Organ arein Dee, No. of Musica Hours for 25e. Try it 
6 months; o} tain music worth 816 80 for 75c., (cash 
or stamps,) G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St.,Boston. 
_ Dee. No. and premium free to ali’ sending $1 50 for 1878. 





UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac- 

tical Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
using Traps, Snares and Nets, Baits and Baiting, Dress- 
ing, Tanning, Preserving and Dyeing of Skins and Furs, 
Fishing, &c. Fifty engravings. Sent by mail for 20 cts, 
Address Box 3410, P. O., New York. 


b] ILLUSTRATED HOME _ vo 
MAGAZINE, XLVI. 
Devoted to the Good, the True and the Beautiful in Home 
and Social Life. Price redubed t o $2 As — Slubs 
at still lower rates. Specimen Wossber, 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Bniladelphia. 


_ 800 DECALCOMANIE. 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTUR assorted, 100 
for25 cts. W5superb25cts. 2 Floral Surprises, 2% 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 

WAttace Prevps & Co. Box 47, ‘Chicago, 


rM LON ELY, Maggie Darling, song by Danks; 


All Alone,song by Abt; Evange- 
| line Waltz, by Riche; hi. ano King March, by Blake; Come 
| Holy Spirit, sacred, By Warren. 5 pieces, 17 pages of tak- 
| ing new music pL Sept. Folio. Sent free for 15 cents. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Do Your Own Printing. 
P= Printing Press 


Self-inker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. etc. at guarter 

ter’s prices. For business or pleasure, men or boys. 

Catalogue of al all size Presses, Type, Etc., mailed for two 3c. stamps 
Lddress Manufacturers, KELSEY & Cc”, Meriden, Co 
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ACME CLUB SKATE. 








Self-Fastening, requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties and Sporting 
Goods. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N.Y. 











The folloy ‘“ 


ving brief extract from a lengthy sketch 
the Yocutn’s CoMPANION two years ago, by George f;, 


Griffith, and entitled “THE Greatest PENMAN 
AGE,” will show the estimation in which this C; 


THE 


unbina- 

tion is held by the best people of New England: 
“The masterstroke of his career has been in oricinating 
and publishing an elegant CoMPENDIUM, a Combination 


for self-instruction in Penmanship. The first edition was 
published in the early months of 1878, and at once became 
exceedingly popular, Intwo years it reached a sale of over 
24,000 copies.* Edition after edition, each having some 
new feature excelling the former, has been exhausted. 4 
new edition seemingly as near perfection as the penman’s 
artcan make it, has just appeared, and so rapid has been jts 
sale that at the time of writing, a week after its appear- 
ance, another edition, with other additions, is being pre- 
pared for the press. We predict that within a year so 
great will be the demand for this work that it will be jn- 
troduced among the first classes of Europe as weil as jn 
this country.” 





*At the present time over 50,000 have been sold. 


_| THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


The most Useful and the most Beautiful! 


Gaskell’s Compendium. 





We have gone to great expense this year to prepare an 
entire 


New Edition for the Holidays 


Of this popular and beautiful Combination. 
It gives the Handsomest Writing, 
The Finest Lettering and Drawing, 


The most beautiful Ornamental Flourishing, 


AND 


The fullest Printed Instructions, 





published. No other Gift can be selected that will be so 


beneficial, beautiful and enduring. The recipient would 
always remember the giver of so useful a present, as a 
| benefactor. Thousands, however, will be unable to pro- 
| cure the COMPENDIUM in time for Christmas and New 


| Year’s, unless they order early. 





Last year the demand for it was so great during Holi- 
day time that the supplies ordered by Agents were insuf- 
ficient to fill one-half the orders that came to them. 





This year our AGENTS must be wise enongh to order 
all they can possibly pay for IMMEDIATE- 
LY, and have them ready. 


Even then they will lose 
many sales by not having enough on hand. 


If there is no Agent in 
send ONE DOLLAR 
COMPENDIUM, carefully packed and post-paid, 


your place that you know of 
to us, and we will send the 
and give 
you the agency, by which you can be of service to every 
young person in the place,and make a hundred 
dollars by doing it. 


Don’t delay an hour. Write at once! 


Address 
PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


t@ All orders are filled within two hours after 
receipt. If anything happens that you don’t hea! jimme- 
diately from us, write again, The Compendium 


Steel Pens, the best in this country, mailed for 40 cents 
per box. The best are the Cheapest. Postag? 
stamps taken. 
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For the Companion. 
BLANCHE CARROLL’S BABY. 


We were sitting before a broad, old-fashioned 
fireplace in the light of the blazing hickory, the 
jast of the summer guests, waiting for the turn- 
ing of the maples and woodbine. 

Across the street from our summer home, stood 
a square old mansion, falling somewhat into 
decay; although the neat, white draperies at the 
window and the flowers everywhere, told that 
there was some one there who still looked upon 
the bright side of life. 

The inmates of this house were a tall, aged 


man, 2 beautiful young girl, and a stout, brusque | 


woman, who loved and served them with a loy- 
alty that was refreshing in these days when the 
relations between mistress and maid are only 
those of a day. 

We had often seen the old man pass the house 
leaning on the arm of his lovely protector; and 
had seen her sitting with him on the piazza, in 
the twilight, reading colored picture-books, and 
singing ‘‘Mother Goose’s Melodies.”’ 

We had settled them, in our minds, as an in- 
dulgent, adoring grandfather, and a petted and 
silly beauty of a granddaughter. 

Our landlady, however, opened our eyes by 
telling us that the old man was demented, and 
that the young lady was as sharp as a razor, and 
as proud asa peacock; that she didn't associate 
with her neighbors at all, but was frittering 
away her time by talking nonsense, and playing 
with him, and that the village folks called him 
“Blanche Carroll’s baby.”’ 

We had believed as much as we pleased of 
this, and looked with admiration on the lovely 
girl, when she bounced a ball or twirled a hoop 
before the old man, as if her own soul was thus 
filled with delight. 

On the evening in question, every one was out 
but us two, and the shadows cast by the firelight 
were beginning to dance on the wall, when there 
was a knock at the sitting-room door, and ‘‘Miss 
Blanche’s woman,”’ Melissa Bunker, came in 
to “borrow a little speck of yeast.”’ 

We could not give her the yeast, but we could 
ask her a few questions about her family. 

“You may well say, ‘dear old gentleman and 
lovely girl,’ ladies, for they are all that. I never 
gossip about their affairs, but she’d have no ob- 
jection to my telling ladies about them. 

“Mr. Carroll was dreadful rich once, and had 
only one child, Miss Blanche’s mother. She 
married a grand-looking foreigner against Mr. 
Carroll’s will, and went off to Italy and died 
there; and her husband—whoever he was—wrote 
for them to come and get the baby, as he’d lost 
his estates and couldn’t take care of it. 

“I'd lived with them always—’ most. My poor 
mistress was very sick when this heavy news 
came, and Mr. Carroll took me off to that for- 
eign country, to bring home the baby. 

“Aftera while we found that unnatural man, 
and he brought us to a baby-asylum, and we 
found the child. I took it into my arms, and we 
returned home as quick as we could; and if ever 
I thanked heaven for anything, it was for giving 
mealotin America, instead of in lands where 
you can’t understand a word that’s said to you. 

“Well, we lived right on in our elegant house, 
and Miss Blanche had governesses and teachers, 
as she grew up. But her grandfather never got 
over the shock of his daughter’s death. He 
neglected his business, and used to go dreaming 
about; and by-and-by he made bad investments, 
and lost ships at sea, and money at home, and 
then his fine house. Some good relations 
Stepped in and saved enough for a prudent liv- 
ing. But his mind failed fast after that. 

“Mrs. Carroll grew worse, being always a fee- 
ble woman, and when Miss Blanche was about 
thirteen years old she came down to her death- 
bed. The poor old gentleman didn’t realize her 
case, and kept coaxing her to get up, and go out 
and walk with him. 

“The last night she called Miss Blanche, and 
she came in looking just like an angel. She 
took her hand and made her promise that she’d 
hever leave her dear grandfather while he lived, 
but watch over him just as if he were a baby. 
Then she asked me to promise that I'd stay by 
them, rich or poor. And I did; and there isn’t 
gold enough in this world to part us three.” 

“But that beautiful girl will marry some 
time,”’ I said. 

“Not while he lives, madam. She’s as true to 
him as she is to God. She came pretty near it 
once; but nobody here knows that. If they did, 
they’d have gossip enough for the long winter 
that’s ahead of them.” 

“I would not tempt you to reveal a family se- 
cret,” said the lady beside me, ‘‘but I hope the 
affair caused the sweet girl no trouble.” 

_“Not aspeck when once the blow was over. 
You see, ma’am, our nearest neighbor had a son 


Blanche had always played with from a baby, he! Hale’s life that, at a time when reeling judges 


being three years the eldest. 

| So when she grew up, he wanted to marry 
her—and no wonder; a king might have been 
glad of her. He wasa bright, pleasant fellow, 
and seemed just like one of us; but one dav he 
began to talk of the wedding, and says he to 
her,— 

‘Isn't it ’most time, Blanche, that you de- 

cided what you will do with your grandfather.’ 

“What I'lldo with him? said she. “Why, 

you don’t expect me to tie him by the shore and 
let the waves carry him off, as the heathen do 
their grandfathers, do you? 

“He laughed and said, ‘No, but you must set- 
| tle on some place to board him, You know we 

never could be happy with that simple old man 
jabout. He would be just as well off boarding 
with his old coachman, or any other kind per- 
| son; and I couldn’t possibly live with him. It 
would make me perfectly miserable. I always 
| had a horror of idiots.’ 

| “Then, for the first time, I saw the Italian 
blood spring into her face. 

“ Tdiots! she cried. ‘Don’t call my dear 
| grandfather that; for I won't hear it. If you 
| won’t live with him you shan’t live with me. I 

will stand by him as long as he lives. You know 
| 1 promised this by a death-bed, and you are try- 
jing to make me break my vow. Iam ashamed 

of you, and I’ve lost all respect for you. Go 
| away, and never come here again.’ And she 
| left him standing like a marble pillar. 
| ‘‘After that he called again and again, but she 
| would not see him. He wrote and told her that 
|he could bear everything, even the old gentle- 
/man, for her sake; but she took no notice of 

him. Then his father, whom she was very fond 








of, came, and told her the young man was hasty, 
and had repented, and begged her to receive 
him again; but she was resolute. She said, ‘I 
don’t care for him now; I don’t even respect 
him, though I do love and respect his father and 
mother, and shall always want to see them.’ 

“And there it ended, seven years ago; and she 
never lets any gentleman pay attention to her, 
because she knows now that nobody would love 
and pet the old gentleman as she did. 

“Why, often and oftenI wake up in the night, 
hearing the old man call her when he can’t 
sleep, and she’ll go into his room and sit for 
hours, repeating simple rhymes and ballads, 

“Miss Blanche buys all the colored picture- 
books, and reads them through and through; and 
he listens, and smiles, and pats her cheek, and 
that pays her for all her trouble.”’ 

The owner of the yeast-jug now came in, and 
shared its contents with Melissa. 

We thanked her for the story of the sweet 
girl, whose beauty had so charmed our eye, and 
assured her that God would bless them both for 
their tenderness to the old man. 


aes 
SIR MATTHEW HALE’S VOW. 

In the matter of drunkenness “the former 
days were’’ not “better than these.”” Two hun- 
dred years ago in England moralists hesitated 
to call drunkenness a vice, so common was it 
among all classes. 

Gout, brought on by excessive drinking, was 
so prevalent in the upper classes that an English 
writer, speaking of the period between Charles 
II.’s restoration and George III.’s death, says, 
“An English judge without so much as a symp- 
tom of gout was so exceptional that people talked 
of him as an ‘interesting social curiosity.’ ” 

It is recorded as a singular fact in Sir Matthew 

















and drunken lawyers were common, he would 
not so much as drink a health. 
principles were suddenly but firmly formed. 

When a young man, he and a friend were en- 
gaged in a student’s drinking-bout. The friend, 
overcome by the liquor, dropped senseless upon 
the floor. 

Young Hale was horrified, for his friend ap- 
parently was dying. Falling upon his knees, he 
begged the Almighty to restore his friend. 
Vowing to live a temperate life, he asked for 
strength to overcome his love for strong drink. 
He rose from his knees an altered man. 

In those days men who mixed with society 
were compelled to drink ‘“‘toasts’’ and ‘‘healths.’’ 
A full goblet of wine must be drained each time 
a toast was given, or the host asked his guests 
to drink the health of some one of the company. 

Hale knew that it was trifling with God to 
pray, ““Lead us not into temptation,”’ and then 
to do that which would lead him to break his 
resolution. He saw that if he mingled in soci- 
ety and conformed to its customs, he could not 
keep his vow. He therefore resolved never 
again to drink a health. 

He kept his vow, though his abstinence caused 
him much annoyance. In his old age he urged 
his grandchildren to follow his example. 

_ pon eee 
For the Companion. 


THE MAGIC BASKET. 
‘T actually believe my fruit-basket is be- 
witched!’’ said a gentleman to his wife. “I can 
never find it when I want to pick the grapes.” 
The lady langhed and said, ‘It goes off empty 
for a day, and then comes back full. It is like 





BLANCHE CARROLL’S BABY. 


the old fairy ‘Wishing Cup,’—whatever the chil- 
dren wish for appears in it.” 

The owner of this basket had lately moved 
*“West,’’ from a New Hampshire town, to carry 
on the grain business, and, if we must tell it, to 
relieve his wife of the care of his great, good- 
natured, simple brother, who was under the 
guardianghip of ‘‘brother John,” the eldest of 
the family, and who had no more care for the 
morrow than the ravens or the sparrows. 

His home was with brother John; but ‘‘Mr. 
Charlie,’”’ as he chose to be called, insisted on 
living at Bob’s, ‘‘because Mrs. Bob had such red 
cheeks.”’ 

When “brother Bob’’ went West, he charged 
the family not to let Charlie know the place of 
his new residence. 

But he was too smert for them! A few days 
after the departure of the family, he stepped into 
the post-office, and asked, “Ilow do you spell 
the place Bob’s gone to?”’ 

**M-i-l-w-a-u-k-e-e,’’ replied the postmaster, 
smiling,—“‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin.”’ 

One morning, not long after this, Mr. Charlie’s 
place was vacant at brother John’s breakfast ta- 
ble. They sought him everywhere, but in vain. 
In a few hours his native town was in an uproar. 
He had drawn fifty dollars he had in his own 
name from the bank, and everybody was sure 
he had been murdered by some tramp. 

Mr. Charlie was no great loss to the town, nor 
even to his own family; but nobody wanted him 
murdered in cold blood in his own native place. 

Meanwhile Mr. Charlie was joyously inquir- 
ing his way to Milwaukee, with his best clothes 
in a newspaper, and half his money in his 
pocket! 

Just after ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bob,”’ as he called 
his brother and sister-in-law, had received a 
letter, saying that he was missing and doubtless 


His temperance | 


murdered, a stout, rosy-cheeked man of forty 
bounced into the kitchen, shouting, ‘‘Mrs. Bob! 
Mrs. Bob!”’ to the alarm of the servant, who 
did not know of the existence of such a man as 
Mr. Charlie. 

“T knew I could find you if I tried!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Aint you glad to see me, though?” 

They had not the heart to send him straight 
back after this exhibition of love; so he re- 
mained, doing little things in the garden, and 
going to the laundress’s with the baby’s dresses. 

It was about this time that the fruit-basket got 
“bewitched.” 

One day the four-year-old little girl cried be- 
cause ‘Tommy next door’ had three kittens 
and she had none. 

That evening Mr. Bob could not find the bas- 

| ket to pick his fruit in; but next morning it was 
right before his eyes, in the shed, with two 
white kittens in it, whose eyes were not yet 
open. Nobody knew where they came from. 

For a few days the basket remained on duty, 
jand then there was another uproar about its 

being lost. Next day it was in its place, with 
an immense water-melon lying beside it! 

| After another excursion it returned full of 
grapes,—not ripe enough to eat, however; and 
again it came back full of rank-smelling mari- 
| golds and gaudy sunflowers. 

About this time the grocer’s bill so astonished 
| the lady of the house that she spoke to the cook 
| about it. 

“Deed I know well, ma’am, that the tea, and 
| coffee, and sugar, and butter, as comes into this 

house ought to fade two families. The things is 
bewitched! If your fine bashket was mine, I'd 
put it into the furnace and burn it till there 
wasn't an ash of it left; for I belave in me heart 
| that it is the thafe, and takes as well as brings! 
| And now it’s beginnin’ to suspect the character 
; of an honest girl that never had a suspicion cast 
at her afore! It’s bewitched it is entirely!”’ 

The last trip of the basket revealed three juve- 
nile chickens, who wakened the family by ery- 
jing, ‘‘peep! peep!’’ for their absent mother. 
; Then the gentleman of the house declared there 
must be a stop put to this thing, or he should be 
arrested as a hen-thief! 

Just then a rosy, plump, coarse daughter of 
the laundress called to inquire for some missing 
article from the wash. She was very garrulous, 
and ran on about her mother’s work and her 
own pleasures, 

“Mother is ever so much obliged to you for 
the lots of things you’ve sent us, and I shouldn't 
wonder if we’d a’most suffered if it hadn’t been 
for you; for we've had lots o” thieves round pick- 
in’ off things. Mother, she has a garden-patch, 
and she’s lost her biggest water-melon, and lots 
of her half-green grapes. She had a brood of 
six weeks’ chickens, and as sure’s you live, they 
stole ’em out of the coop! And they lugged off 
half our old Tab’s litter of kittens. Mother would 
have given ’em a quarter to lug the rest off. 

“And oh, la me! what a funny big fellow that 
is you send the tea, and butter, and sugar, and 
all your good things by! I reckon he isn’t full- 
witted, and we’ve had lots of fun with him. 
Mother told him he must be looking after a 
wife. SolTsaid Pd have him! Mother says if 
he has lots of money, and his wife could make 
sure on’t, it wouldn’t be a bad thing to marry 
him; but then, you know, after such a fellow 
dies, his blood relations always makes out in 
court that he wasn’t fit to make a will. So I 
don’t believe I'll run the risk on’t.”’ 

“You had better not,’’ said the lady, ‘‘for the 
poor fellow has not sense enough to tell the time 
of day. I think it was wrong and cruel in you 
and your mother to make sport of him. Besides, 
I cannot see how you could accept such presents 
from one whom you knew to be so simple.” 

“La! he said he was rich, and had a barrel of 
sugar, and a tub of butter, and a chest of tea, 

a-purpose to give away, and we thought we 
might as well have our share on’t!’’ cried the 
girl. 

“Mrs. Bob’’ changed her laundress. 

When Mr. Charlie was taken into a private 
room by his brother, and reproved for his dis- 
honesty, he opened his great eyes in amazement 
and said, “I never stole anything, brother Bob! 
I only swapped with that pretty girl I’m going 
to marry. I gave them your things, and then | 
| took their grapes, and kittens, and chickens, 
! when they didn’t know it, and fetched them to 

you. I wonldn’t steal even a blind kitten for 
| the world, ’cause it’s against our mother’s Ten 
| Commandments, you know.” 
, ‘Poor fellow!’’ said Mr. Bob, tenderly. ‘I 
| don’t believe you would do anything you knew 
|to be wrong. I'll tell you something, Charlie. 
I’m going East next week, and I’ll take you on 
a journey.” 
| “Hallo!” cried Mr. Charlie, clapping his great 
; hands in glee. 








=. 
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“Brother John has been dreadfully worried 
about you, and wants you to go home.” 

‘Ugh! His wife hasn’t red cheeks like Mrs, 
sob; and besides, that girl says if I don’t marry 
her right off, she'll sue me to court for a breach 
and a promise.”’ 

“Oh, Vil make that all right, Charlie; and if 
nothing happens, we shall see John and all the 
rest of them in a few days,” said the kind 
brother. 

“Good!” eried poor Mr, Charlie. 
plenty of spruce gum there!”’ 

In one hour the little lady with red cheeks 
was packing two valises; and in a few days that 


“They have 


New Hampshire town received back her son, 
for whose body all her creeks and millstreams 
had been dragged; and the magic, or, as the 
settled 
down into as steady and well-behaved an article 
as there was in the city of Milwaukee, 


cook called it, “the bewitched basket,”’ 


“oe 
For the Companion, 
PRETTY THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By Olive Thorne, 

It is getting near to Christmas, and you young- 
sters are all at work, I hope, making gifts for 
I send you a budget of nice 
things, of which none are hard to make, and all 


your friends, 
ure pretty. 

Virst, the imitation Japanese work, now so 
much the rage, and very odd and foreign-look- 
ing. It is easily done with the embossed chromo 
pictures, which come already cut out (as you 
know) in almost every imaginable design, flow- 
ers, birds, butterflies, animals, human figures, 
ferns, tree-boughs, Japanese figures, ete., and 
the many varieties of narrow bordering which 
can be got in beautiful designs. 

Japanese Vases and Jars. 

Any of the pottery vases, now to be bought 
everywhere, look pret- 
ty decorated in this 
same way, first being 
painted from the bot- 
tom up three-quarters 
its height of some deli- 
cate tint, and the other 
quarter a vivid blue or 
dull red, and decorate 
as above. 

Ginger Jars. 

Old preserved ginger 
jars, that your mother 
doesn’t know what to 
do with, look very odd 
and Japanese-y, treated 
and fitted 
with a cover from the 
and ends of a 


as above, 


odds 


crockery store, 





Small Vase. 


POLLET BOTTLE, 


Very pretty vases for 
flowers or autumn buo- 
quets can be made of empty baking-powder 
boxes (small ones), painted “black, and decorated 
with the same pictures. Only one picture in 
front is the prettiest, with perhaps a border 
around the top. 

Autumn Bouquet, 

Perhaps you think you know how to make 
these; but few people do make them with any 
taste, and | want to tell you how. Fill your 
vase to the top with clean, fine sand, take your 
grasses oné by one, stand them up in the sand, 
keeping each one distinct from its neighbor, and 
using very few, Then you will have a light and 
graceful affair, instead of a clumsy bunch which 
hides all the delicate beauty of the grasses, and 
reminds one of a load of hay. <A fern or two— 
but not more—adds to its beauty, and a spray of 
autumn leaves, half hidden among the grasses, 
gives it color, One of the prettiest grass-bou- 
quets T ever saw, had not more thana dozen 
delicate grass stems, It looked like a fairy 
thing. 

Wall Pocket for Stereoscopic Views. 

Of the pretty plaited straw which comes in 
large, square sheets, many nice things can 
lake cardboard, white, or any color 
well under the open mesh. 
Cut the back piece square at bottom, running 
up say five inches straight, and eight or nine 
inches wide, 


be made, 


that will look 


From the top of the straight part 
cut it ina long eval for the back. The front is 
made in one long piece, five inches high, and 
three or four inches wider than the back piece. 
Cut the outside of plaited straw to fit the card- 
board, and bind together with ribbon as above, 
sewing the two ends of the front to the edges of 
the ower part of the back piece. Then cut from 
cardboard a bottom piece, to fit the opening left 
between the front and back; bind and sew into 
place, Ornament with pictures as above, and 
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hang in same way. Stand the views on end in | top, drawing it up with narrow ribbon. Fill with | that the young clergyman was an honor to the 


two piles, letting them show above the edge. | 
This is a nice way to dispose of those slippery 
treasures which are a constant bother to house- | 
keepers, 

Work-Basket. 

Another pretty thing made of the same plaited 
straw is a basket to hold fancy knitting, em- 
broidery materials, or any light, pretty, fancy 
needlework. Take a piece 
of cardboard covered, as 








candy, and it is prettier than a cornucopia, be- 
cause it can stand up. 


Burnt Match-Receiver to Hang on the Gas. 
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| position. This giving of church “‘livings’ jy 
England has been the cause of spiritual deart) 
|in many a church. 


—~<eo—————— 


Take an old goblet or wine-glass with stand- | 


ard broken off. Cut a strip of colored card- 
board two inches wide, and just long enough to 
fit around under the edge, or so that the glass 
can’t quite slip through. 
Bright red is the pretti- 





for wall pocket, with the 
plaited perhaps 
seven inches wide, and 
nine or ten long; bind to- 
gether with ribbon, and 
line with 
color. 
Now hold the two sev- 
en-inch together 
(being careful not to fold 
or crack the card-board), 
and put in end-pieces of 
the same silk, which will 
hold it permanently in 


straw, 


silk the same 


edges 


the same position, mak- 
ing a satchel-shaped bas- 
ket, seven by four anda 
half with silk 
ends. For handles put 
on each side a straw 
cord, or silk cord, in the 
same way that common school satchel handles 
are puton, and large enough to hang on the 
arm. If you wish to decorate with embroidery, i 
—which is prettiest,—the design must be worked 
before binding. 





inches, 


A bunch of cherries, or spray 
of bright flowers in worsted, looks very pretty. 

Now for the spatterers. Do 
you know, in the first place, that 
the nicest way to spatter is by 
means of an atomizer, bought at 
any drug store? No more hor- 
rid drops to spoil everything! 
No more ruined dresses! Try it. 

Pottery Jars 
are very pretty covered with 
ferns and small leaves, and spat- 
tered pretty dark. The design 
is left in the dull red, and looks 
well, 
Mat for Photographs. 

Buy a white or delicately-tint- 
ed mat at a picture store, ar- 
range the small branchlets of 
ferns in a cluster at one corner, 
letting a fine spray run up to- 
wards the top, or even almost 
over, and another towards the 
other side, but not reaching it, 
then spatter. The result is beau- 
tiful. 

Toilet Bottle. 

This is 

made, 


very pretty, easily 
and is entirely new. 
Take any bottle which has a glass stopper, | 





MAT FOR PHOTOGRAPH, 





MATCH RECEIVER, 


est color. Sew it togeth- 
er, and crochet a bag of 
split zephyr of the same 
shade, or some soft neu- 
tral tint, just the size of 
the cardboard band at 
the top, and sloped to a 
point at the bottom. 
Fasten it at the lower 
edge of the cardboard, 
and on both edges of the 
cardboard gum a strip of 
bordering. Make of red 
and the other shade, cord 
and ball, or tassels, to tie 
at the bottom of the bag, 
and to hang up by. Then 
put in your glass and 
hang it up. It is pretty 
and safe from fire. 





Yery beautiful pictures | 
Very I = 


of crosses, anchors, &c., may be made by arrang- 
ing autumn leaves on pieces of cardboard, 
4 
BESSIE AND LORD ELDON. 
The word “‘living,” as used in England, is a 
technical term, expressing the settlement of a 


minister over a parish, with the | 


right to live in its parsonage, and 
to receive its revenues. It is one 
of the singular provisions of the 
British Constitution that the ap- 
appointment to some of the most 
valuable livings belongs to the 
Lord Chancellor. Many good 
stories are told of interviews be- 
tween the chancellors, and cler- 
gymen seeking for a good liv- 
ing. 
the report given by an English 
writer, of a call which a lovely 
girl once made upon the great 
Lord Eldon. 

The chancellor was sitting one 
morning in his study, busy with 
amass of legal papers, when a 
rustic but pretty young lady 
entered the room. 

“*My dear,”’ said the chancel- 
lor, rising and bowing with old- 
fashioned courtesy, ‘“‘who are 
you?” 

“Lord Eldon,’ answered the 
blushing maiden, “I am Bessie 
Bridge, of Weobly, the daughter 
of the Vicar of Weobly, and papa has sent me 


But one of the prettiest is | 


JIM AND THE ’GATOR. 

A writer in Forest and Stream, who wintered 
in Florida, gives a description of a fearless fellow 
named Jim, and his encounter with a “gator,” 
A little sloop-rigged boat was drawn up on the 
sand. I manifested no surprise. He looked not 
up. Thrusting the half-finished whistle inio his 
pocket, he arose and said, looking out upon the 
water,— 

“Want to see me catch that ’gator?” 

I threw down my turkeys, and looked out over 
the water. Just outside the break of the surf, 
on the beach, was the head of an alligator,—list- 
less, seemingly lifeless, asleep, drifting on the 
glassy water with half-closed eyes. To inex- 
perienced eyes, that head would seem a Dlack 
knot of wood borne by the waves; to my eyes it 
appeared the head of a nine-feet alligator. 

Without awaiting reply, Jim waded in, deeper 
and deeper; the water reached his waist, and 
dashed lazily against his breast as he neared the 
sleeping saurian. The heat of a semi-tropical 
sun had lulled his senses to repose, else Jim 
could not have approached so closely unseen and 
| unnoticed. 

Cautiously dipping his hand in the water, and 


flected in the watery mirror, Jim suddenly closed 
upon the thin serrated tail, and then braced him- 
self quickly back to meet the expected shock. 

It came. 

Concentrating his dormant energies in a sin- 
gle rush, the ’gator leaped forward with a ter- 
rifie splashing of his paws; but he strove in vain 
against the strength of my hero, for, though he 
could drag him, he could not throw him, as he 
hung to the tail with both hands, 


| 
nding over so that his face was squarely re- 


| The gleam of 
quiet satisfaction 


that shot from his 
eyes as his hand 
clasped the ’ga- 
tor’s tail was gone, 
and in his face 
there was a fixed 
| determination 
born of the strug- 
gle,—the first re- 
corded of the 
strength of man 
pitted against that 
| of alligator. 
| But, as might 
| have been expect- 
led, the contest 
could not last 
|long. Ido not think that Jim meant to capture 
| the reptile, only to impress me favorably with 
| his prowess by an act of bravado. 

Finding he could not escape, the alligator 
paused a few seconds, quivering with rage, eve- 
| 








WALL POCKET, 





: ‘ ‘ ; » | ry seale on his mailed back rigid with anger. 
and a neck an inch and a half (or more) long. | to remind you of a promise which you made him | °” ~~ d back rigid with anger 


Get a piece of nice ribbon in any shade,—| when I was a little baby, and you were a guest | 


white, delicate pink, or light blue,—half an inch 
wider than the bottle is high (measuring from | 
bottom to edge of lip), and long enough to go! 
around it. Turn in the raw edges, put it around | 
the bottle, and 
completely cover the bottle, with one sé@lvedge 
exactly at the bottom, and the other standing 
up above the neck. ‘Take a silk cord which has | 
two long tassels, and 
tie around the neck 
of the bottle, draw- 
ing the ribbon in to 
fit, and leaving a ruf- 
fle of the ribbon to 
hide the lip of the 
bottle. The two tas- 
sels must hang so as 


sew it on over hands, so as to 


to cover the seam in 
the silk. It is pret- 
tier to have two pairs 
of tassels, one pair on 
each side. The front 
of the bottle must 
now be ornamented 
with a chromo pic- 
ture, and the whole 
is exceedingly pretty. 
Fill with cologne or 
bay rum, and stand 


® ! 
on a little mat on a bureau, 


Very Easy Candy Box. 





JAPANESE JAR, 


in his house, on the occasion of your first elec- 
tion as Member of Parliament for Weobly.” 

*“\ promise, my dear young lady?” 

“Yes, my lord, a promise. You were standing 


over my cradle when papa said to you, ‘Mr. | 


Scott, promise me that if ever you are Lord 
Chancellor when my little girl is a poor clergy- 
man’s wife, you will give her husband a living.’ 
You answered, ‘Mr. 
Bridge, my promise 
is not worth half a 
crown, but I give it to 
you, wishing it were 
worth more.’ ”’ 
“You are 
right. 
promise! 
Lord 


surely 


quite 
I admit the 
*’ exclaimed 
Eldon. “But 
the time for 
keeping it has not ar- 
rived? You cannot 


present?” 

For a inoment, the 
young lady hesitated, 
and then, with a 
blush, said,— 


“No, but I do so 


wish to be somebody's 


wife. Iam engaged to a young clergyman; and 


be any one’s wife at | 


Only a moment of time,—a second or two, per- 
| haps,—when, with a muttered, guttural bellow, 
{he threw himself out of the water, swinging 
| around till his horny snout nearly touched his 
| tail, and the horrid jaws clashed in Jim’s face. 
It is not strange that Jim loosed his hold, even 
| if the sudden jerk had not forced him, with that 
cavernous mouth, white with bared and glisten- 
ing fangs, so near his face. He fell backward 
into the water, and the alligator darted beneath 
him with the rapidity of light. 

A few rods away the black head reappeared, 
and the evil eye, glittering coldly beneath the 
projecting dome of the skull, watched its late 
antagonist as he floundered ashore. 

A muttered word or two on Jim’s part, and a 
| whirlpool of foam on the alligator’s, as a ball 
| from my rifle dashed the light from his eyes for- 
| ever, ended the comedy that had threatened to 
| bea tragedy. Wringing the water from his shirt 

and ragged breeches, Jim spread himself and 
| them upon the sand to dry. 





+> 


MODERN CULTURE! 

Quite recently, says the New York Tribune, 
the following remark was heard from a party of 
ladies visiting the Peabody Museum, at New 
Haven: 











| ‘ nee 
| They were looking at a case containing large 


| specimens of brain corals and the like. ‘‘See the 
| toadstools! I never saw those in a museum be- 





| there's in Herefordshire, near my old home, a! fore. Here are some turned wrong side up.” 
living that has recently fallen vacant, and if | 


A similar mistake was once made by a more 


Take a clean ice cream box; put narrow rib- | you'll give it to Alfred, why, then we shall mar-| distinguished party. It was during the period 


bons in place of its tape handles, and gum on 


each side an embossed chromo. Or, prettier 


ry before the end of the year.” 


when a great effort was made by the late Prof. 


It is needless to say that Bessie obtained the | Agassiz to obtain an appropriation from the 
still, cut off the turning-down pieces, und gum | living, or that she kissed the old chancellor, and | Massachusetts Legislature, to aid the Museum 
in a thin silk bag of a pretty color, around the | made good speed back to Alfred. Let us hope} of Comparative Anatomy at Cambridge. 
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A Committee of Legislators visited the mu- 
seum. Their leader was strongly opposed to | 
granting additional funds for scientific purposes, | 
and took every opportunity to enforce his views. 
Stopping before a case of corals, he gathered the | 
other committee-men around him, and har-| 
angued them thus: 

“Here we have a fair sample. Here is wae 
js called science. Agassiz has filled up this 
whole case with toadstools. | 
are giving money for.”’ 


This is what we 





FOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE RIVER PATH. 
EXCELSIOR. By H. W. LonGrettow. 
THE ROSE, By J. R. Lowe .t. 

BABY BELL. By T. B. Avpricn. 

Each poem fully and finely illustrated. 
printed, tastefully bound. Price of each, Cloth, full gilt, 
$1 50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, $5. 

(¥ Beautiful, Choice, every way Attrac- 
tive, Inexpensive Holiday Books. 


A Magnificent Gift-Book. 
CHRIST MASTIDE. 


Containing the four Poems named above. 
Beautifully illustrated. Cloth, full gilt, %3. Antique 
miso ~o, or Tree Calf, ®9. . 

"A sumptuous Holiday Book, in which 
bodatiful Poetry is wedded to exquisite Art. 
A Royal Holiday Book. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. HAWTHORNE. Fully and superbly illustrated by 
Mary HALLocK Foote. Finely printed from entirely 
new plates, with red-line border. Cloth, full gilt, #5. 
Morocco antique, 810, 

“The illustrations are masterly.”— 


By J. G. WHITTIER. 


Beautifully 


New York Tribune. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS, 


And other Stories. 
By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Illustrated, ®1 50. 
ries, by the author of the inimitable * 
Books. 


Capital Sto- 
William Henry” 
A notable hi, hristmas gift. 


BE ING. - Boy, 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Square Imo. 
A book that every boy “will devour, and that will fasci- 
nate older readers by its good sense and delicious humor. 


Illustrated by *“*Champ.” 





*,* For sale at all Bookstores. 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
NEW GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


SNAP 


One of the best games for little children, adapted for 
those who cannot read as well asthose that can. Price, 
%cts, each, 


Sent, post-paid, on re- 








The best Folding Board game ever published. Two games 
on one Board, adapted for either children or adults. Any 
number from two to eight can play it. 3 Editions. No.1, 
Paper Bound, pasteboard men, &c., complete, price $1 
each; No. 2, Cloth bound, brass bound men, cups, &¢., 
complete, price $2 each; No, 3, Extra bound, gilt, Ivory 
men, leather cups, <c., complete, price, $3. 


CORN AND BEANS. 
The funniest game out. Price, 25 cts. each. 


CRESCENT. 
A handsome card game for children, printed in colors: 
Price, 25 cts. each. 
GRANDMOTHER HAPHAZARD. 


Trice, 25 cts. each. 








Carnival or Characters from Dickens. 
This game suppliesa want long felt in society. It isa high 
toned, literary game , combining all the attraction, fasci- 
nation, and skill required in the various games that ean 
be played with the common playing cards. The game is 
anepitome of four of the most popular works of the fa- 
Vorite author, Charles Dickens. In addition Ly the en- 
tertainment incident to the game it isa GRAND CARNI- 

yAL of characters. The cards can also be used to play 
the CARNIVAL OF CITARACTERS, which is to be 
played in the same way as the Game of Authors. Price, 
50 cts, each. 


The Most Laughable Thing on Earth. 
A game that can be played by any number of persons, is 
Susceptible of Fifty Thousand Changes, Endless Tr: 
ormations of Wit and Humor, and nvariably produces 
Roars of Laughter. V’rice, 50 cts. each, 


MIXED PICKLES. 
Avery merry game for one player or three. This may be 
termed a merry SoLiTaire; and, though no skill is re- 
Quired in playing it, it serv: esas an amusing and constant- 
iy yarving pastime for one or three persons. Price, 35 cts. 





POPPING THE QUESTION. 

A new game “As Old as the Hills.” For just two,—U 

ndj. May be played in Fun, Fancy or in Fact. In the 
fi rst, it is highly Amusing; in ihe second, extremely Fas- 
cating; and in the third, excessively Hazardous to Bach 
elors; and the easiest mode of accomplishing the hercule- 
an task that, sooneror later, falls to the lot of man to pcr- 
form. Price, 50 cts. each. 





THE CHOPPED-UP MONKEY. 

A Puzzle for Children; being a certain Monkey who had 
the misfortune to fall into a Chopring Tray, and get very 
much cut up; and who wishes to ‘be put together. One of 
the mc rst ae gre | pastimes ever published for “little tots.’ 
Pric €, 25 cts, e 

These ames can be found for sale by all 
Dealers in n Books, Stationery or Fancy Goods 
or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


E. GC. SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 41 John Street, New York, 


FOOT LATHES Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 


pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms, 








HURRAH! HURRAH! HURRAH! 


HERE’S 


LEE & SHEPARD’S HOLIDAY LIST 


OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR HALF- DOLLAR BOOKS 
OUR LUCKY SERIES. 


Comprising bright and sparkling stories for Young Peo- 
ple, by the best authors, is de signed to give the younger 
members of the family what “Our Sparkling Series” 
gives the older ones, 


THE BEST AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, illustrated, $1 per volume, 


JUST HIS LUCK, 
The initial volume, is by « famous writer for the young, 
whose name is withheld for **luck.’ 
HIS OWN MASTER, 

Is by that popular writer, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, and he has 
writen nothing better. It is full of lite and humor, and 
excellent teachings. 

BOUND IN HONOR, 

Is also by J. T. TkowBuIDGE. The publishers have se- 
cured these two entertaining ‘stories for “Our Lue ky Se- 
ries,” and consider themselves “lucky” in being able to 
present the very best of this author’s writings. 

GOOD OLD TIMES. 

By Ewan KELLOGG, author of *Ehn {sland Stories,”’ 
“Pleasant Cove Stories,” ** Whispering Dine Series,” and 
“Forest Glen Stories.” (In press.) 

THE SILVER SEEKERS, 

By SAMUEL Woopworth CozzENs, the author of “The 

Young Trail-Hunters,” and “Among the Quicksands.” 


OUR SPARKLING SERIES. 


Cloth. $1. Paper. 50 cents. 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE. 

The most remarkable success tor years. 135,000 copies 
were sold in four weeks, and the demand for the book is 
still large. 

THAT WIFE OF MINE. . 

By the author of" That Husband of Mine,” also a great 
success. 70,000 copies were ordered in advance of pub- 
lication. The newspaper critics pronounce it superior 

to its mate. 


” 


THEY ALL DO IT; 

Or, Mr. Miggs, of Danbury, and his Neighbors. By the 
renowned humorist, The Danbury Vews Man (J. M. Bai- 
ley). 50,000 of this book have been sold in four weeks 
after its publication, 

SOMETHING BETTER. 

This is a story of deep interest, though in a different vein 
from the preceding stories of the seri It will be sure 
to please, all the volumes of ‘The Sparkling Series” be- 
ing selected with that purpose, 

NOBODY’S HUSBAND. 

Will follow, and will no doubt prove as agreeable as the 

other books of this popular series. It is a very humor- 


ous story. 
A PAPER CITY. 


Ry D. R. Locke (Rey. Petrolewn VY. Nasby). 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 

The Favorite Sacred Song, by REV. HENRY FRANCIS LYTE. 
With Full-page and Initial Mlustrations. Small 4to. 
Cloth, gilt. $2. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 

The Universal Praise Song in C htreh and Home, by Sa- 
RAH Flower ApAms. Full-page and Initial Tilustra- 
tious. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt. $2. 

oO! WHY smOvL D THE itt | id OF MOR- 

TAL BE PROUD 

By WILLIAM Kyo “President A 's Favorite.” 

With Full-page ond Initial Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Cloth, gilt. $2. 

BALLADS OF BRAVERY. 
‘ With 40 Full -page Illus- 






+ 


(Im press.) 


Edited by GEorGE BAKER. 
trations. Large 4to. Elegantly bound in Red, Black 
and Gold, New style. $3 50. 


BALLADS OF HOME. 

Edited by GEorGE M. 1 Ek. With 40 Full- -page Illus- 
trations. Large 4to. gantly bound in Red, Black 
and Gold. New style. $3 50. 

BALLADS OF BEAUTY. 

Edited by GrorGR M. Baker. With 40 Full-page Illus- 
trations, Large 4to. E untly bound in Red, Black 
and Gold. Newstyle. $3 50. 

JESOP’S FABLES. 
A new and elegant edition, with over One Hundred Illus- 
trations. Large 4to, gilt. In Red, Black and Gold. $3 50. 
= ABY BALLADS, 
lto3 Parts. Each Part sold “aad per vol. $1. 
1. Baby Ballads by Un 
e Songs for Little People. 
5 Mrs. Follen’s Little Songs. 
LEEDLE_ YAWCOB STRAUSS, 

And other Poems. By CHARLEs F. ADAMS. With 65 Il- 
lustrations by “Boz.” 12mo, Cloth. $150. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 

ISLES OF THE SEA; or, Foues America 
Homeward Bound. 

By WitiiaMm T. ApaMs (‘Oliver Optic”). I6mo. Tllus- 
trated. Completing the second series of ‘Young Amer- 
ica Abroad.” Six volumes. Illustrated. $1 50 per vol- 

ume. 
ELIJAH KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK. 

FOREST GLEN; o, The Mohawk’s Friend- 


ip. 
Being the fifth volume of the popular “Forest-Glen Se- 
ries. 25 








SOPHIE MAY’S NEW BOOK. 
QUINNIBASSETT GIRLS. 


Ly the author of the *Doctor’s Daughter,” &c. $1 50, 





OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


DRIFT IN THE ICE-FIELDS. 





A Narrative of Peril and Sporting Adventure. By Ca 
CHARLES W. HALt, author of ‘The ¢ a Seeman.” 
&c. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 50. 

BATTLES AT HOME. 
A Story of a... stic Life, for Young and Old. By Mary 


12mo. Illustrated. 
IN THE WORL 
A Story of Right and Wrong. By i. G. DARLING. 
12mo. Illustrated. 
GOLDEN-HATR. 
A Story of the Pilgrims. By Sir LasceLLes W 
12mo. Illustrated. 
THERE SHE BLOWS; or, The Log of the 
rethusa, 
_— Macy, of Nantucket). 


G. DARLING. 


RAXHALL. 


A 

By an Old Whaleman 
}2mo. Illustrated. 

EACH AND ALL; or, How the Seven Little 

Sisters prove their Sisterhood. 

A companion to “The Seven Little Sisters who live on 
the Round Ball that floats in the Air.” By JANE AN- 
DREWs. l6mo. Illustrated. $1 25 
Our Illustrated Catalogue, sent free to any addregs, on 

application 





By Mrs. D. P. 


BEAUTIFUL AND CHEAP! ; 
PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. 


SANFORD. 13th thousand. In boards, 
with a new and attractive cover in colors.......... $1 


FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 


By Mrs. D. P. SaANForRD. 13th thousand. In boards, $1 25 





*,* Sent by Mail, Postage Paid, on Receipt of Price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


$150 per Year, or 15 Cents per Number. 


For December, 1877. Holiday Number. 


Forty pages of choice new music and reading matter. 

Christmas — Es, C hristmas Carols, “Christ- 
mas Greeting Waltz.”” A perfect gem. 20 pages 
ot music and 20 pages of reading matter for only 15 
cents. Send foritnow. Elegant premiums for dubs. 
No free copies. Enclose 15 cents and you will receive our 
Holiday Number, containing $2 worth of music, or for 
$150 it will be sent a year, with our premium book, 
“MUSICAL HINTs,” free to every subscriber. Catalogues 
of music free. Address 
- BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


oe by A. Williams & Co., Boston, Mass., and all the 
leading Newsdealers. 


The Most Popular Boy's Book of the Age, 


Tom Brown’s nes Days at 
y- 


Popular Edition. 50 Cents, 








The Best Children’s Book in the World, 


Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. 


With Forty Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt. $1 50. 


Either of the above sent free by ae on receipt of price, 
or may be had at any bookseller’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


**The Litile Brown House; and 
the Chiluren who lived in it” is the 
title of a charming book, by Mrs. 
D. P. Sanford, whose former holi- 
day books, ‘* Pussy Tip-toes’ Fam- 
ily,”? and *“*Frisk and his Flock,” 
have made her hosts of friends. 
The new book i: filled with the kind 
of pictures children love to look at. 
The story is told agreeably, and its 
incidents are such as children de- 
light in. It is one of the best gift 
books for the little folks that has 
yet appeared. 


DR. WARNER'S” 


HEALTH CORSET, 


with Skirt eee & Self Adjusting 
Unequalled igr r Beauty, Style and 


APPROVED h. — P HYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 

Samples, any size, by mail. In Satteen, 

$1 50; Coutil, $175; Nursing Corset, $2; 

Misses’ Corse 1. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins; no un- 
comfortable bands dragging around the body, 
buta perfectly secure, convenient, and health- 
‘ful support from the shoulders for the stock- 

‘ings, etc. Price, by mail, $1. 
1 WARNER BROS., 
351 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1000 REWARD 


Will be paid by the Seroll Saw Decorated Wood 
and M’f’g Company for the detection ot any person 
selling Teralpomntte in Gold Patterns, or transferred: 
on the Wood for the Scroll Saw WITHOUT THEIR PERMIS- 
sion. CHARLES HOWDEN SMITH, Treas. 


The Company offer for sale beautiful patterns in Decal- 
comania, for Pottery, Leather, Glass and China. 
Inlaid Wood and Black Ink Patterns. Liberal 
terms to Dealers. Send for Circular. Address 

Scroll Saw Decorated Wood & M’f’g Co., 

105 Fulton Street, ber" York. 








LOOK! LOOK! 


POTTERY DECORATIONS 
FOR UMBRELLA HOLDERS, CUSPADORES, VASES, 
SCRAP BOOKS, &c. All of the rarest styles imported. 


No. 1—15 sheets....$1 00 
Se OC lkcwe 
3-25 “ .... 100 
4-10 “  .... 50 
| ee | 
6—5 “ . 25 


Each number contains 
full shee's, all of differ- 
ent desicns. 

Agents wanted 
Agents make $5 per day. 
Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, as above. 
jy Send 3c stamp for Cata- 
logue, and 25¢ to try OUR 
GEM PACKAGE of 5 
sheets. Address 


Berlin Yeddo Chromo Co., 
P. 0. Box No. 5268, New York City. 





Learn to Telegraph. 


A GLORIOUS BOOK FOR BOYS.” 
The Choicest of Presents. 


HENRI; 


OR, 
The Little Savoyard in Paris. 
A TRANSLATION, 
By Mrs. LIZZIE P. LEWIS. 

Rich Cloth, 75 cents, 
This is a story which will not only interest boys, for 
whom it is particularly intended, but also the grown-up 
friends of boys. If any one makes HENRI’s acquaintance 
in his mountain home, they will not wish to leave him un- 
til they see him safely through his many and varied expe- 
riences in that “Paradise of fashionable Americans,” 


Panis! 

MKs. MARTHA J. LAMB, the noted historian of New 
York, says: 1 found this story so interesting that I was 
constrained to finish it at one reading. Nor can I forbear 
to give expression to my admiration of the beautiful man- 
ner in which Mrs. LEW1s has converted it into our own 
tongue. It will make a charming little volume, indeed.’ 
“Do not fail to send your orders in immediately. 
HENRI will be re: wuly to be introduced to the boys of Amer- 
ica on December Ist. 

CORAL _AND CHRISTIAN; or, The vy 
dren's Pilgrim’s Progress. By Miss Lituik E 

Sark. A clever, entert: lining story. Every child sili 
eagerly read it. Dat* — is warth knowing. Rich 
cloth, 142 pages, 75 cer 
THE BEAUTIES ‘OF HERBERT. By Bosr- 
WICK HAWLEY, D. D. A penfeet gem. Containing Her- 
bes rt’s glorious poems, houseliold proverbs and immortal 
A gift book par excellence. Buy it and possess 
n tre asure. Rich cloth, $1 
THE TEMPLE OF PLEASURE 3 or, eos ing 

Life. By Rev. J. W. Boxnam, Church Evangelist. 
A TRUMPET BLAST of warning to sinful ple aie 's vota- 
ries. Rich, racy, original, popular. Superb binding, $1. 
At ee ae or FREE by mail,'on receipt of prices by 

M. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 

2d Street aon Madison AV e., New York C ity. 

* B.—No Christnnas Tree complete without “HENRI.” 
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EVERY GIRL 


HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 





The Publishers of the Companion have introduced and 
made attractive many new 


Home Industries 


for young people and the family. We have just complet- 
ed arrangements for 


A New Department 


in home industry which we hope will meet with favor. 
By means of accurate patterns and complete direction 
every mother or daughter can cut and make her own 
garments. ‘These we are able to furnish. We have now 
ready the first number of the 


Companion Dressmaker, 


which contains Hints for Young Dressmakers, Rules for 
Self-measurement, Fitting Patterns and Hlustrations of 
over 125 Styles of garments for Ladies, Misses, Boys 
and Little Folks. 
On receipt of a 3c stamp we will send 
1 Copy Companion Dressmaker, 
1 60-inch Linen T pape Me rare. 
1 Pattern for Boy’s Scotch Cz 
1 Pattern for pretty Pair of Mistens, 
And full directions for making both. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtn’s CoMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass, 





Two Silver Plated Napkin Rings. 


FOR ONLY 8&1. 





These Napkin Rings are heavily plated on white metal 
and are very beautifully engraved. They are as fine in 
design and finish as solid silver. A very appropriate 
Christmas Present. The two sent, post-paid, for $1; or 
one for 60 cents. 

Please examine our Silver Ware described on pages 368 
and 369in our Premium List. If you have nota List it 
will be sent to you free, 





Christmas, 1877. 


Our ponent ed Bracket Saw outfit. 


teel Frame, 6 Paris Steel Blades, 
50 A fullsize, “00 Miniature Designs, 
5 Comic Silhouettes, 1 Beautiful Swiss Clock 
Design, 1 Set Doll’s Furniture Desi 


Awl, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 


int Paper. Full instructions. 
alee finishing Ww rood in Oil, Shellac, ¥ 
and oem. Sent, post-paid, for $1 2 





LADY ACENTS. 
We have several good and useful articles 
suitable for young or old lady Agents to sell 
in their own towns. No season so good as 





The Morse Telegraph Co. will send one of Prof. M. F. 
Wessmann’s Tel ph Instruments, free by mail, with 





! LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


book of instruction and alphabet, on receipt of 25 cents. 
MORSE TELEGRAPH CO., Quincy, Mass. 


this, as people are now buying holiday pres- 
ents. dena for dese ae catalogne and 
terms at once. PERRY —— & CO. 


STON, MAss. 
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For the Companion, 
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A MONTANA HEROINE, 


A correspondent, “Lu Travis,” writing to us from 
Ifelena, Montana, tells of the heroism exhibited by 
nu mother in that territory. 

Rain storms of violence 
the last summer, and the destruc- 
and property in the territory has been 
unprecedented. One of these storms was the occa- 


unusual 
Montana during 
tion of life 
sion of an incident of heroism, 
The wife of « ranchman on the Missouri River, 
while her husband absent from 
attend a neighbor, living at a distance, 
who was seriously ill. the horse to a 
wagon, she started on her mission of merey, accom- 
panied by her six little children, too young to be 
left at home. The storm was at its height when she 
reached the banks of the Sun River, an affluent of 
the Missouri. In attempting to ford the 
and turbulent stream, the horses lost their 
and became 


was called, was 
home, to 


Harnessing 


swollen 
footing 
unmanageable, 
throwing the 


The wagon was upset, 
mother and her children into the 
river, 

Fortunately the wagon floated, and the children 
to it, The brave mother, whose presence of 
mind was undisturbed by the appalling accident, 
swiin to the shore, bearing on her back the youngest 
child. Leaving it on the bank she swam back to the 
wagon, floating down the current, and taking the 
next youngest child, returned with it safely to the 
shore, 


elung 


Five times did this brave, 
tween the 


strong mother swim be- 
wagon and the shore, rescuing from the 

gry waves five of her little ones, The strength of 
the sixth, nine years, gave out 
his mother was swimming to his reseue 


a delicate boy of 
while ,and 
losing his hold on the wagon, he was drowned. The 
almost exhausted mother reached the shore and fell 
unconscious at the Her surviving 
children ministered to her in their childish way. 
She revived, and managed to reach the ranch of her 
ulibor. 


water's edge. 








sick nek 
al 


A BOY’sS CHOICE, 
All who are familiar with the ¢ 
us remember what he 


treat Master’s say- 
directed men to seek first, 
rs should be added. But the 
a good choice is in not expecting to 


1 


and all other good thing 
merit of making 
be paid for it, 


A Quaker residing in Paris was waited on by four 
of his workmen, in order to make their compli- 
ments, and ask, according to the common custom, 
for their New Year's gifts, 

“Well, my frie nds,” * said the Quaker, “here are 
your gifts; choose fifteen franes or this Bible.” 

*“L «don’t know howto read,” said the first, “so I 
take the fifteen franes,”* 

“T can read,’ said the second, “but I have pressing 
wants.” 

Ile took the fifteen franes, 
the same choice. He now came to the fourth,a 
young lad of thirteen or fourteen. The Quaker 
looked at him with an air of goodness, saying, * Will 
you, too, take these three pieces, which you may 
gain atany time by your labor and industry? 

‘As you say the book is good, I will take it and 
rend from it to my mother,” replied the boy, 

He took the Bible, opened it, and found between 
the leaves a gold piece of forty franes. The others | 
hang down their heads, while the Quaker quietly 
we d them he was sorry they had not made a wetter 
Cc wie ec. 


The third also made 
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BITING OFF NOSES | 

A missionary, ania of the panetee condition 

of the people of the Gilbert Islands in the South 
Pacilic, says: 


The farther you go north in the Gilbert Islands 
the less you see of the horrid sears which on Tapi- 
tenea distigure, or as they think distinguish, all 
the male sex. But at the same time, as you go 
north, there seems a greater intent to kill than at 
the south, where the intention seems to be rather 
to lacerate and make the most horrid wounds, those 
which will produce the greatest amount of misery. 
One singular propensity of an excited Gilbert Is-| 
lander is to vite olf noses, This accounts for the 
great number of noseless persons one meets. A few 
years ago one of them, in his wrath, climbed up and 
bit off the nose from the tigure-head of the Morning 
Star! It has since been replaced with one of lead, 











HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


The Utility Adjustable Ta- | 
ble can be made any height, or fold- 





ed up. For Cutfing, Basting, Writ- ! 

ing, Study, Games, Invalids, Chil- | 
dren, &e. or prices and styles send 
stamp for Catalogue and mention the | 
Companton. GEO, F. SARGENT, | 

Sole Agent, 816 Broadway, N.Y. | 

| 


Patent Cornucopias. 





Something new for Christmas and Christmas Trees. 

» bes watifully illustrated with Christmas Pictures de- 

signed by ang & Co., and as they fold flat, can be 

sent by mail on: receipt of price —one doz, ., 50 cents, 

No samples sent, but satisfaction eu: 4-9. j 
CORNELL &« SHELTON, 

r.u, 


Box 770, Pir 





ham, Conn. 





have visited | 











| child, becomes the medium of its instruction. 


PALMER, BACHELDER & CO. 


OFFER TO 
HOLIDAY BUYERS, 


ARTISTIC POTTERY, 
FAIENCE VASES, 
PLACQUES, 
FRENCIL CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
Sterling Silver and Plated Wares, 
AMERICAN WATCHES, 
GOLD CHAINS, 
LOCKETS and FINE JEWELRY. 


PALMER, BACHELDER & CO., 


394 Washington Street, Boston. 





SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress Reform Principles. 


Obtained the Highest Centenn'al Award. 
MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





ie Fic. 2. Fic. 3. 

Fic. 1 Re ra nts the Emane ipation Waist, universally 
ac know ledged to be the best of the strictly Hygi- 

Dress Reform garments of the Waist kind, 
Mi adle for Ladies and in white, only, in sizes 22 to 35 
inclusive; in Plain, $1 75; Trimmed, $3 00. 

Fic. 2 Is the Dress Reform Corset Waist—: compromise 
between the Corset and the extreme Waist, Made 
forallages, bothin drab and white, Ladies’ in sizes 
18 to 35, $175; Misses’ nd Childre - ’s in sizes 19 to 
27, $1 OOand 7 - respectively. (The Misses’ and 
Children’s are mi: ade without the fulled bosom piece) 

1G. 3 Shows the most comfortable of all undergarments 
The Emancipation Union Under Flannel - which 
combines and takes the place of the old-fashioned 

vest and drawers. 

Style. LADIES’. Sizes?" 28 «630 «(382 O84 4 

600 Extra Cashmere, Ver suit, 525 550 575 600 625 650 

700 Cashmere, Per suit, 475 500 5 550 575 600 

x00 Merino, Per suit, 400 425 450 475 500 525 

90 = cut & seamed, Per suit, 250 275 300 325 350 375 

Patterns are not for sale. All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will be 
rigorously prosecute: “lt by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
QOMBINATION SHOULDER - BRAOE 


CORSHT 


AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER, 


Is without exception the most comfortable and perfect- 
fitting Corset ever m: ule. It is the only Corset which pays 
any respect to nature’s mould, and may be worn with per- 
fect ease, at the same time giving all the stylish effect 
which is so generally sought for in all Corsets, 































Fic. 4. Fic. 5. 

Fic. 4 Shows what we call our Regular Corset, which has 
the most complete chest-expanding shoulder-brace 
ever made on any Corset, and which is daily grow- 
ing more and more popular Made in ¢ 
white, in L; ails size 3 : 
don cord, $2 50; Miss . 

Fic. 5 Is our Extra Long or Abdomine il Corset, which is 
destined to meet the requirements of all fully de- 
veloped Ladies as well as those stoutly built,” The 
present fashion of cutting and fitting dresses is 
such that this Corset is pec ates _ adapted in giving 
the figure that ph ing a rance which is at 
once stylishandgraceful, ¥ ade in drab and white, 
in Ladies’ sizes 19 to 35 inclusive. Satteen, $2 50; 
Coutille, $4 00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the measure 
around waist, and be sure to say whether taken over or un- 
der the dress, For Flannels, give the size you usually buy 
in ordinary Flannel Vests. aang and Canvassers want- 

ed. Send for é ireulars, A 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Orders from any part of the U nited Sts tes will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 

i le ase state whe re You saw this adve ‘Ttisernent, 





















Important to Parents and Teachers, 
BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT 


Teaching Cards. 


THE TEACHING CARD OR MAGIC SPELLER is 
the first of an Educational series, which enables the child 
to spelland read at sight, and consists of twenty-six cards. 
On the for each card is printed in large type, a letter 
the initial of a short word which appears at the bottom 
ot this card in bokicharacters., This is all it seems to be; 
but on holding the card up to the light there is plainly 
visible the object for which the word stands, ‘Thus parents 
and teachers may possess the very best and simplest 
method, ae conceived, for teaching an. infant to speil. 
For instance, the child’s attention is first ¢ rattle d to the big 
letter yD, and next to the word DOG, “D stands for 
DOG, » teacher. ‘Now, little one, what does 
DOG st: * Noreply. Thee ard is he ld up before the 
infantile gaze, and lo! a well drawn Dog 1s brought to 













light, when the child wonderingly and delightedly ex- 
claims, “DOG 4 
rhus amuse ment, the first attraction to the mind of a 


Price, 25 
ets, per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 
For sale by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy Dealers, 
or post-paid from ae tae ntor, 
:'C. BE 


SORGE LL, 
_ Agents Wanted. 178 Broadway, N. YY. 


OSTAGE STAMP COLLECTORS, nd name 
and address for descriptive price list to W. C. STONE 
«& CO., 384 Union Street, Springfield, Mass, 


WETIKS. B tal ‘GOLD AND SIL VER. 
The MAGIC PEN hasa preparation attached, so that 
by dipping the pen in WATER, gold and silver letters can 
easily be made. The writing has all the brilliancy of gold 
or silver leaf and does not fade. For letters 
ecards, ete. 2 Pens, post-paid, 10 ets.; 6 for 2 
40 cts. Stamps taken. Card writers : 

money. Dlustrated Catal a? f Agents’ Goods tree. 
I. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 








THE MELIKOFF. 


The Russian Infantry coat 
in miniature sizes for 


LITTLE BOYS. 


The most stylish winter over- 
coat for children ever intro- 
ducer 

The name is our own. 

The design is original. 
The military character is re- 
ieved by being made from a 
special style ot goods adapted 
to Boys. 


THE MELIKOFF 


is the most sensible winter 
garment for children ever of- 
fered in this country. It is 
made and sold only by G. W. 
SIMMONS & SON, Oak 
all, Boston, Mass., a 
will be sent to any addres 
any part of the United St: 
express paid, on receipt of Pr. 
O. Order. 


Directions for measurement: 
From neck to three inches be- 
low knee, length of arm, =< 
and height. Prices: Age 3 to 6, 
$8; 6 to 10,$9; 10 to 13, $12. 


_ PLEASANT EVENINGS AT oe 


E attractions are always the be: Make your 
eo happy with these a ae games: 
The ec oe game of LOTT ¥ a5 ets. 
SQUA a very Cry ga ume. if 
THE MONKEY } TH E WORLD 
and THE ZOOLOG ICAL G ARDE N—very laughable. 
Two games in one—35 c 
THE M pees REVE L ATOR: or, Council of Ten—the 
me of 7 2 nes. Price ts. 
T AY TAT HOM E 'W ARRIOR. 
a... Fal laugh and grow fat. Price, 25 ets 
CARD DOMINOS, . comple teset. Price, 15 ets. 
Christmas Box for the httle ones, containing 144 
Toys. Price, $1! 
All will be se s 

















All who play this 


‘post-paid on receipt of price. 
B. ATES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE | FUR COUNTRY. 


JULES; VERN 

A very unetine story of a Se ae Expedition sent 
into the Hudson Bay Territory to make observations of 
the total eclipse of the sun, then near at hand. But a 
strange combination of circumstances transformed what 
was expected to be simply an uninteresting ¢ utifie du- 
ty into an adventurous journey, full of suffering, dang ro 
excitement and incident; and instead of a brie i trip, * 
duration was thus extended vee many long months, 

Complete in two volumes, Nos. 169 and 110, with 25 
fine Illustrations each. Price 10 cents each Sold 
vy all Newsdealers or sent, post-paid, by DONNELLY, 
LOYD & CO., Publishers, Chicago, I. 


Don't fail to get this for Christmas! 
CAPTAIN FRITZ, HIS FRIENDS 
AND ADVENTURES. 


By Emity HtuntinGtTon MILLER. Square 12mo, with 

Fe CIEE, cc ccccncceetecscececceeustesssesesous $1 5 

Captain Fritz was a performing dog, and the story of 
his adventures cannot fail to interest all, old and young. 
It is one of the brightest books that has been published, 
and fully sustains Mrs. Miller’s reputation as one of the 
best writers in the country for children. 

For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 
713 Broadway, New York. 


TORTOISE SHELL Combs 

and Jewelry. This cut isa fac- 
simile of our Sleeve Buttons. 
Solid gold inlaid, or raised shell 
letter, $2 50; gold plate or plain, 
$1. Combs’ re paired. Send for 
—_ ue. Goods sent by mail. 

MIL ILDRETH & Co., Man’f’s, 

Northboro’, Ms. Retail Store, 423 Washington St., Boston. 


250 WH w ood Splints, post-paid, 10 cts.; 250 

Fancy colors, Is cts.; 40 Patterns Splint 
work, 12 cts.; 20 NEW Patterns, 6 cts. ; ‘ 
Patterns (2 sag - Please i ad adv. of Xinns Box in No. 
7; Pictures for Pottery in No. 46 ~ St GOULD 
16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. J 


[APPY NEW YEAR, 12 Elegantly ~ Engraved 
New Year Cards, 25c, postpaid. Engraved Initial 
Cards with name neatly executed ina riety of styles, 
25c. Any Jnitial without name, 6c per doz 
_H. KORF, Engraver, 48 Exch: ge Building, Cc hicago. 


YS one KE ADVANTAGE 



































To close out my stock I vill send toany 
teader of this Paper a very nice 2-blade English 
Lee Kaife, Best Steel. for 35 — — 3c. stamp. 
jade, 25e., retails _ iy ye 8. N. TURNER, on. 
Stoughton cz Flensant Sta "Boston Good Chirstmas Presen’ 


New Rotary Power Press, 


The cheapest, easiest running most 

compact and durable press made. 

Also, a new line = Self- Inking Lev- 
$: 










- Dresses, $10, $ 15, 
‘ARDS, gilt a in 
with round corners, 3 
stamps for complete catalogue of 
Presses, Tyne, Cuts, ete. 
David W. W atson, Man’f, 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 
Cut this out for reference 


\ RITING in Gold or Silver Pens that write by 
dipping in water, in Gold or Silver, not in color, but 

— old-leaf writing, unchangeable. 
Wc a dozen, post- paid, 






COMPLETE 
{Rotary Power 


Sample, l0c; 


3 for 
Backus & Co., 


Nassau, N. 


WE WILL ALMOST 


GIVE AWAY 


A REVOLVER. 


We just have received the entire stock of one of the largest 
manufacturers of Firearms in the United States. Over 

40,000 7-shot, full nickel plated, self-revolving, steel-rifled 
barrel, finest finish and HIGHEST GRADE Revolvers intend- 
ed to be sold at $5each. Weare instructed to sell them 
at once, and will send one to any reader of the Compan- 
10N for $2 50, every revolver fully guaranteed. Cartridges 
35 cts.a box. Order at once by R tered Letter, Money 
Order or give it to your Express Agent, and his Company 
will call at our store and pay for the Revolver and deliver 
ittoyou. No such bargain will ever be offered again. 

The editor of any Boston paper, or any express company, 
will vouch for our reliability. 


G. W. TURNER & ROSS, 
6 and 28 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Full description of Revolver reference, &c., for 3ct stamp, 


Don’t Subscribe | 
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1878. HAPPY NEW YEAR CARDS. 1878. 
100 F legantly iehograyned Designs: 25, 20c; 
Extra nice, 25, 3c; 
only house in 














1878. 
6 packs, $1. 
5packs, $1 25. Post- -paid. Cheapest and 





| Samples. Price, dc. 


Aine Tica that sell 1000 Kinds Blank Cards, 
E, Card Co., Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Please examine at your bookstore 


The Little Brown House, 


AND THE CHILDREN WHO LIVED IN IT, 
By Mrs. D. P. SaNrorD. With 85 Illustrations and 
new and elegant binding, full gilt...7...............$295 
A capital Story with 32 large pictures................. oo 


Pussy Tip-Toes’ Family. ia 


13th thousand, 30 large pictures 


E. P. DUTTON & 00., Publish 


713 Broadway, New York, 








THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


JOURNAL. 


The best Magazine for Ladies and Families. The De- 
cember number, now ready, gives an immense COLORED 
FASHION PANORAMA of all the latest Paris Winter 
fashions, comprising fourteen figures. In addition to the 
colored plate, the Young Ladies’ Journal contains every 
month a GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLEMENT compris- 
ing an enormous variety of Paris fashions, and FULL 
SIZE PATTERNS for cutting out. Also the best original 
and interesting stories, —_ COLORED DESIGNS 
for Needle, Crewel and Poonah work, and is the most 
suitable magazine ever published for the home circle, 
Sold by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, for 35 cents, 
Yearly subscription (13 numbers), snc ne the extra 
Chrietzas AS number, $450. The WILLMER & ROGERS 

NEWS CO., No. 31 Beekman Street, New York, General 
Agents for the YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 

_ Subscriptions received for all Foreign Public ations. 


manie transfer Picture 

~ aRecales Flowers, ES hinese, fo American = 

80 Animals, 77 Wreaths, 67 Todiane, etc, 56 Birds, 56 Barto 
60 Soldiers, 49 Animal Heads, 48 Landscapes, 48 Cupids, 43 
Generals, 24 Chickens 24 Circus fiaere, 18 Mounted bane 15 


Double Heads, I5 Animal Meads, ete , 8 Season Figures, 
Fither of the above sets sent P stpaid d for { On 8, 6 for 
50 cts orall( {340 Beautiful Pictures) § .8 


urpris ae Be 
Ornament your home, "timuse the 
oung folks and make body 
; oe with its contents, bent are 
as follows: 325 Mixed Decalcomanie, 
300 Tiny Scrap Pictures, 175 Em: 
bossed Pictures, 125 Gilt Scraps, 15 
Toothpick and Walnut Splints, 96 
Pieces of Fancy Paper, 60 Card Mts., 
48 Small Envelopes, 40 Faney Work 
Patterns, 5 Chromo Text Mottoes, 36 
ottocs, 38 Embossed Sil- 
10 Baby Heads 3 Christmes 
8,2 Elegant Floral 6x8 Chromos, 
2 Oil Chromos “Our Boys’‘and “Our 
Sample of Perfor: oard, 
ook Mark, Hair Brush, Surprise 
Boquet, and Package a ne Cy 
en in allt379 a eg. 
Price complete G 1, Postr art Isis 1 
Embossed Scrap Book or. Pottéry P Pictures, 
99 Smali Flowers, 75 Emblemic Mottoes, y 
bay, 23 Animal Heads, 19 Shipping Views, 
Butterflies,16 Fishes, 6 Lovely Roses, 12 
4 Babies, 4 Reptiles, 2 Birds (life size), Eith s 
Dogs, 4 Soldiers, 3 Poet yt 2 Rabies thst oftheabore 


p pa “ { : cts., 6, By or all (Qis 
) 25. Cut this out ‘and send anytime. 

pletures) $1.25. but onecentstamps taken. oi 

catalogue with aamples 3 cts. Agents wanted. Address, Hen 


S. Date, 1062 Wiicox Ave., Chicago, Ill. 









SLEEP.” 


THE CHILD’S FIRST PRAYER, 


Which begins as above, is the most tender, touching and 
confiding petition which is ever offered to the Supreme Be- 
ing. It is universal in its application, and has been re- 
peated by millions in the past, is now breathed by hosts 
of pure and innocent children every night, and will be by 
countless numbers in all ages to come. 

We have ata great expense reproduced the celebrated 
French engraving embodying the spirit of this prayer of 
wrayers. The engraving representsa beautiful child kneel- 
ng reverentially, and pathetically offering this touching 
petition to its Maker. The angelic countenance of the 
child stands out in bold relief m the bright and shining 
light of a very handsomely furnished room, and the w hole 
effect is strikingly sublime and attractive. The picture is 
18x20 in size, on heavy white paper, and is periect in every 
artistic detail. It is a copy of the celebrated French en- 
graving, entitled “Je Crois en Dieu,” one of the most fi 
mous in the entire Paris Art Museum, where the o' 
has been exhibited for nearly twenty years, and has ex- 
cited more genuine admiration than’ any other picture in 
this vast collection. It is only since the fall of the Em- 
pire that this engraving has been copied, owing to the 
terms on which it was presented the Museum. Over 
100.000 copies have been sold in Paris and elsewhere with- 
in the past six months at 25 francs ($5) each. We own the 
United States copyright, and it has been pronounced by 
the best connoisseurs of fine engravings that the sale w ill 
be totally unprecedented in this ¢ Certain it is 
that this is one of the finest subjects 
of art, and that it will touch a responsive chord in every 
mother’s heart. The prayer is engraved in full in clear, 
handsome letters upon éach copy, and there is no gift 
more appropriate for a parent to present to a child than a 
copy of this magnificent work of art. No more appropriate 
picture can be hung in a little child’s chamber, and each 
boy or girl would treasure it in after years as yuvenir 
of childhood’s daysand a parent’s love—priceless in value 
and fragrant with precious memories. 

We will send this matchless engraving, post-paid, to 


your address 
On Receipt of $1. 


In addition, every purchaser will be presented with six 
months’ subscription to the Boston Weekly Globe, free © 
allexpense. The WEEKLY GLOBE is a family news and 
story paper, with stories by celebrated authors, an able 

agricultural department, all the news of the day, ‘a check- 
er column, puzzle column and home topics for the young, 
table gossip, choice miscellany, full market reports, £c., 
&e.,—8 pages and 48 columns in ‘all. 


Address MANAGER OF 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
236 and 238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAD to every subscriber of Li 


LADIES’ FASHION JOURNAL. Terms, $1 a year 
Send 3¢ stamp for copy to G, W. HYATT, 868 broadw ay, 














$1 75 cents worth of Paper l'at- 
terns of the latest styles given 





New York C ity. 
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